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NEWS OF 


T is natural enough that the Polish Cabinet should have been meet- 

ing to consider Polish relations with Russia in the light of the 
fact that Russian outposts are already on Polish soil and that the 
main Russian armies soon will be. There is a situation here that 
the two parties themselves, and perhaps even more the friends of 
both, should make it a primary duty to handle with resolute discretion. 
Diplomatic relations between Russia and Poland are severed, and 
the question of Poland’s eastern frontier has still to be decided. The 
Russian advance is not to be stayed while such matters are discussed. 
The essential fact is that when the Russian armies enter Poland 
they enter it as deliverers. That is tacitly recognised by the Polish 
Cabinet in the proclamation it issued on Wednesday. The Govern- 
ment’s position is difficult. As a Government in exile it has to be 
jealous to excess of the rights for which it is trustee. To abandon in 
London any fraction of Polish sovereignty would ensure its over- 
throw the moment it got back to Warsaw. In those circumstances, 
the Polish Ministers could not well have said less than they did, but 
there is no reason why what they have said should give offence any- 
where. The Cabinet takes its stand on what it conceives to be 
Poland’s full rights, but the statement is not intransigent, and it closes 
no doors. Marshal Stalin has declared his belief in the 
need for a strong and independent Poland, and there is no 
reason to doubt that he is perfectly sincere in that. It will, more- 
over, be a Poland certainly not less in area than the Poland Germany 
invaded in 1939—though that does not mean that its frontiers and 
contour will in either east or west be necessarily identical with 
what they were. 

Meanwhile the immediate military problem transcends ll 
others. The Russian armies are at some points already passing 
out of the region of Russian guerrilla support into that of Polish 
guerrilla support, and it is imperative in the interests of the whole 
alliance, and of the liberation of Poland herself, that the latter 
should be as effective as the former. The westward drive must not 
be checked. The sooner the Russians get to Warsaw (which no 
Russian has ever dreamed of retaining) the better for the whole 
of the United Nations and for Poland most of all. Effective co-opera- 
tion, indeed, between Polish irregulars and Russian regulars may prove 
the best means of all of preparing the way for the necessary political 
tapprochement, and it is eminently satisfactory that the Polish 
Government should take this opportunity of announcing that instruc- 
tions were given to the Polish underground movement as long ago as 
October to continue its warfare against the Germans, to avoid all 
Sonflicts with the advancing Soviet armies and to co-operate actively 


THE WEEK 


with those armies in the event of the resumption of Polish-Soviet 
relations. This might have been put more strongly, it is true, and 
the condition laid down in the last paragraph is unfortunate. The 
first thing, not the second, is to beat the Germans. But at least the 
danger of any clash between the Russians and the Polish guerrillas 
should be avoided. 


Hitler on the Future 


Hitler’s New Year proclamation can have been scarcely more 
reassuring to his German audience than the recent gloomy utterances 
of official propaganda. For some time past his role has been that 
of injured innocence, the protagonist of a Germany which is defend- 
ing the historic culture of Europe against Bolshevik barbarism. 
Britain is castigated as the Power whose machinations started the 
war, but at the same time she is represented as being the dupe 
and ultimate victim of Russia. The statement is full of self-contra- 
dictions. It confidently promises that a German victory will restore 
their possessions to the dispossessed, and in another sentence says 
that there can be no victors and vanquished, but only survivors 
and annihilated. In one sentence it belittles Allied achievements 
in the Mediterranean, and in another admits that their consequence, 
the defection of Italy, was one of the heaviest setbacks, and necessi- 
tated a re-arrangement of German forces and influenced the whole 
course of the war. Hitler is never at his best except when he can 
boast, and he boasts still, though it is hard to do so effectively 
when the theme is not that of brilliant conquest but of fighting 
in the last ditch in a hopeless struggle. Goebbels does better ‘than 
this. 


Yugoslav Politics 


The tangled situation in Yugoslavia has its political and its military 
aspects, and the two cannot be kept entirely distinct. The official 
British attitude is that the immediate neeessity is to organise 
the maximum resistance to the Germans in Yugoslavia, that the guerrilla 
leader Tito is doing that more effectively than General Mihailovitch, 
who has the defect of representing politically the old Pan-Serb 
school with whom the Croats have always been at odds, and that for 
these purely practical reasons British military assistance should go 
principally to Tito. Our knowledge of him and his activities is 
considerable, for there is with his forces a British military mission, 
headed, as was recently stated in the House of Commons, by 
Brigadier Maclean, M.P. for Lancaster, through whom an effective 
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‘Jiaison is maintained. On purely military grounds the policy of 
supporting Marshal Tito appears tully justified. As to the political 
situation, there is little that can be done about it here. The future 
of the Yugoslav Government at present established at Cairo, in which 
General Mihailovitch is Minister of War, is entirely problematic. 
The future of King Peter himself may depend on Tito and his sup- 
porters. A curious announcement in Wednesday’s papers, said to 
have been made officially by the Yugoslav Government, to the effect 
that a number of officers in the regular army have joined Tito, needs 
some explanation. But such a movement would not be surprising. 


Montgomery’s Farewell 


For General Montgomery there is one element of regret in his 
new appointment, that it parts him from the Eighth Army, the 
“Desert Army” from which his name can never be dissociated. 
In the message which was read to all ranks as he was about to leave 
Italy he could truthfully say that in all the battles they had fought 
together they had not had one single failure. In his farewell speech 
to a gathering of officers and men at headquarters he reviewed the 
series of campaigns which began at Alamein and took them so 
speedily over North Africa, Sicily and Southern Italy, and is now 
only slowed down by winter conditions in the Apennines. What was 
the secret of success? Everything in war hinges, he said, on what 
he calls the human factor. “Command has to be a very personal 
thing.” Undoubtedly General Montgomery would be the first to 
admit that essential conditions of success are well-trained troops, 
first-rate equipment, and good air support—he paid his tribute to 
the Desert Air Force, and said that the only thing that saved the 
position at the Mareth Line was air superiority. But equipment 
and training, which are conditions of success, do not ensure it. The 
victories which were won he attributes to the wholehearted co-opera- 
uion of officers and men, and the mutual confidence between the 
commander and his troops. In his new post as commander-in-chief 
of a great group of invasion armies the relations between him and 
the men under him cannot be as intimate as in a smaller force. 
But such is the prestige of General Montgomery and such his capacity 
for making his presence felt through all ranks that his personality 
is not likely to be obscured behind the mysteries of a G.H.Q. There 
nothing will avail without sound strategy. But the human factor 
wil] tell. It was one of the great defects of Haig in the last war 
that he was scarcely known to the troops. 


Science in India 


The Royal Society was admirably well advised in taking advantage 
of the presence of one of its honorary secretaries, Professor A. V. Hill, 
at Delhi on an official mission to convene a meeting of the society— 
said to be the first held outside Great Britain since its foundation 
by John Evelyn and others in 1662. Nothing could be better than 
that the Royal Society should concentrate attention on some Indian 
problems which are at once scientific and sociological. Professor Hill 
expressed the conviction that science could in various ways banish 
famine from India. Nothing could be more desirable, but in doing 
that science would be creating a corollary which would provide an 
equal challenge. The effect of the abolition of internecine wars and 
the immense reduction of deaths from famine and disease in India 
has been an increase in population far out of proportion to the 
present productivity of the soil. Between 1921 and 1941 the popula- 
tion grew from 321 to 388 millions, scores of millions of whom were 
living On a bare subsistence-level, with no margin at all to provide 
for crop-failures or other contingencies. Whether a limitation of 
population is desirable or not, there is no prospect of its being 
attained. The alternative is a substantial increase in the productivity 
of the soil. There science can help. The possibility exists, for 
methods have been adopted, and results achieved, in the Punjab 
which, if copied elsewhere, would result in an appreciable increase 
in food-products. This, of course, even under the present constitu- 
uion, falls under the provincial Governments, and is therefore purely 
a matter for Indians themselves That is as well, for national 
customs and beliefs (such as the sanctity of the cow) are an integral 
part of the problem, Any hint of British interference in such matters 
is a barrier rather than a stimulus to progress. 
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Underground Fascism 


The news of a plot of “ Fascist Republicans ” in Sardinia to ing 
the islanders to throw off allegiance to the King shows that Fasgj 
may not necessarily have been killed by conquering a country wh 
it ruled. The ringleaders were arrested by the Italian milit 
governor and incriminating evidence seized. It will be noticed y 
it was under the authority of the Badoglio Government that the p 
was firmly and satisfactorily dealt with. But it is not in Sardinia alk 
that Fascist underground movements are stirring. Even in liberag 
Italy meetings of the Republican Fascist party are being held 
attempts made to push Fascist propaganda. The Government 
making a genuine effort to purge the public offices, and even privag 
companies performing public utility services, of persons who hay 
taken a militant part in the Fascist party, and is clearly bent ¢ 
proving that it has no sympathy with the old order. It is calculat 
that under the decree issued by the Government between 6,000 a 
10,000 people will eventually lose their jobs in all Italy. The 
dismissed officials will remain potential centres of disaffection j 
the future ; and just because such persons can thrive on disconten# 
and probably on discontent alone, it is of supreme importance 
get orderly government functioning as soon as possible and to pug 
ahead with measures of reiief and rehabilitation. 





The Quality of Teachers 


At the annual general meeting of the Headmasters’ Associatiog 
which welcomed and pledged its support to the Education Bill, mud 
stress was laid on the importance of enhancing the status of teacher 
It was rightly insisted that nothing in education counts for so mud 
as having the right teachers. Buildings are very important, but nq 
so important as the quality of the men and women who will be in 
charge of the pupils. After the war two problems will stare the 
authorities in the face—how to get enough teachers to carry on in tht 
schools, and how to get highly qualified teachers. Mr. Filecker, 
Headmaster of Christ’s Hospital, in his presidential speech, argued 
that high priority in demobilisation should be given to teachers in 
the forces. That will certainly be necessary, but in addition steps 
will have to be taken to attract new recruits, and it is essential 
that the psychological moment of demobilisation should not be 
missed, when many men will be trying to select a new career, 
It is highly important to draw in men and women whose service will 
improve the personnel of the profession. Salaries will have to be 
raised and every possible means taken to assure the intelligent public 
that the future status of teachers will be a high one. Teaching should 
not be a mere occupation ; it should be a calling. A great school, 
said the Headmaster of Dulwich, is not built up by administration 
and grants, but by love. 


Roman Catholics and Mr. Butler 


There is an undertone of ultimatum in the assertion “we shall 
never surrender our schools” with which the Roman Catholic 
Bishops close the statement which they issued on Wednesday regard- 
ing the Government’s Education Bill. The case of the Catholics is 
admittedly difficult. It happens that most of their schools are in 
poor districts, and the cost of bringing them up to a proper standard of 
efficiency, even with the generous financial assistance offered under 
the new Bill, would strain their resources considerably. They are, 
of course, no worse off in this respect than other denominations. 
The Church of England has faced and accepted the necessity of 
handing over to public control many schools which the Church can- 
not afford to maintain at the required level of structural efficiency. 
But while the Church of England authorities are rightly content 10 
accept an “agreed syllabus” of religious instruction, the Roman 
Catholics, of course, are not. But it is not to be contemplated either 
that the Roman Catholic schools should be permitted to continue on 
a lower level of educational efficiency, or that specially favourable 
financial treatment should be accorded to them. Many denomina- 
tional schools will be continued at the required standard at the cost 
of the denomination. On that basis the Roman Catholics can avoid 
any question of the surrender of their schools. There is no kind 
of discrimination against them. 
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to ing THE FUTURE OF INDUSTRY 


Fasci ne 
Y wh ITH its report on Work: the Future of British Industry, ing in management ; and yields to none in insisting on the neces- 


miliy the Conservative Party has this week made its own specific sity of welfare and good conditions of work. It favours shorter 
ced thi gatribution to the outstanding domestic problem of the near hours of work and holidays with pay, a guaranteed working week, 
the pill fgure. Full and remunerative employment can only be achieved and, for women, equal pay for equal work. It calls for more 
1a ala jy providing conditions in which industry can go full steam scientific research. All of these are matters on which there is 
‘Dera head in continuous high production, and that is the question to little if any difference of opinion. Nor does the Sub-Committee 
eid @ shich this report, prepared by a Sub-Committee of the Conserva- disagree with the Labour Party in accepting the view that many 
MeDUM ve Party’s Central Committee on Post-War Problems, gives its war-time controls must be continued in the period of transition, 
a B wtention. The first step towards finding a scientific solution is though they—and the Liberals are with them—insist they should 
sent ef tat all parties and all interests should put their cards frankly not be retained longer than is necessary. 
cular on the table and state their respective cases as cogently as possible. In its proposals for dealing with the trade cycle and the tendency 
100 ag This pew document may be read side by side with the Liberal for recurrent alternations cf slumps and booms the Conservative 
The Party’s Relation of the State to Industry, and various state- Sub-Committee is not fundamentally at variance with Liberals 
tion p§ ments issued by the Labour Party, which is understood to have or Labour men, though it approaches the problem in a somewhat 
ontem# q fuller report in course of preparation. Here, then, we have a_ different way, with emphasis on different points. Some scepticism 
NCE Bh well-considered and well-written statement of Conservative views. is expressed on the wisdom of relying heavily on “ public works ” ; 
© pus jf; is far from being an echo of old party slogans. It addresses it is not quite fair to suggest, as the report does, that a 
itself with energy to the conditions which will confront the country “ public works” policy must necessarily be carried out by the 
after the war, and, while of course rejecting many of the hypotheses hand-to-mouth methods practised in 1929 and 1930. It admits, 
of th: Labour Party, is not in the least afraid of new measures however, that there is value in having programmes of public works 
‘lation jo meet new conditions. thought out in advance, which the authorities can speed up or 
mua. It is well that we should not encourage the assumption that the slow down according to the state of trade. But it attaches more 
cher three political parties have three divergent programmes for attain- importance—-and in this it is doubtless right—to stabilising capital 
muchl ing three separate ends. The end in each case is the same, and expenditure at a high level, and it puts the emphasis on “ private ” 
rs nee between all there is a great deal of common ground in regard to capital expenditure, for the obvious reason that it is no part 
©] measures which should be taken. All will accept the Conservative of its policy to give a great place in the national economy tc 


re the : ' : ‘ ie . 4 iar . 

in chef S@tement that the ultimate peace-time purpose of industry is to public” capital expenditure. Its objective here is that of all 
ecker,| UPPly people with what they need and want, and that on indus- economists today, but it may be doubted whether it has provided 
reued| tial progress the standard of living of the nation principally sufficiently powerful means for controlling the ebb and flow of 
ers in depends. None is thinking exclusively of a sectional interest or capital. Its proposals fall short of those of the Liberal Party, which 


steps} denies that a national policy for industry should aim solely at would not only, like them, take deliberate measures to stimulate 
ential} providing the best and most efficient service for the whole com- private investment when trade is threatened with recession, but 
ot bef munity. Many of the conditions which are required for such has confidence in schemes of national development on a scale 
areer, | an efficient service in this country are matters of common know- large enough to make up for any remaining deficiency in capital 
e will} |edge and fixed by economic laws. It is agreed that we can expenditure. But much of this is a matter of emphasis. The 
to bef scarcely regain even our former prosperity without a vigorous interesting proposal is made that the Government should finance 
we export trade, which, while dependent in a great measure on our the bulk purchase of universally desirable household articles with 

own exertions, cannot be secured unless foreign countries will a view to encouraging the manufacture of consumption goods 


a co-operate in a policy to restore the flow of trade between nations. On the general question of machinery, it is difficult to see how 
Therefore this, like any other British programme, must necessarily adequate provision can be made unless there is an Economic 
include a pious expression of hope that Britain will be backed General Staff and a Minister with adequate powers. 
by other nations in promoting a sound international currency, It is when we come to the direct part that the State should or 

shall | Sable exchange rates, reasonable prices for primary producers, should not play in industry that we reach the main dividing tine 

holic | better machinery for distribution, and acceptance of the principle between the Conservative and Labour Parties. On this the report 
ard. | tat exports must ultimately be paid for by imports. This world is uncompromising, and adopts a view which is by no means 
cs ig | Problem is pretty nearly half the whole problem of British indus- that expressed by the Prime Minister in his speech broadcast last 


¢ in J ty, and on this side of it there is something like unanimity here. March. In that speech Mr. Churchill, looking into the future, 
‘dof | But there is also a broad field of common ground between the anticipated that there would be a wide field of industry in which 
der | parties in their attitude to the domestic side of the problem. All public enterprise would appropriately play its part, just as there 
are, | agree that we must aim at continuous and ascending production would be a wide sphere for private enterprise. Indeed he then 
ions. J to satisfy the needs of a widely distributed consuming power and expressed a view which is more and more coming to be adopted 
y of f full employment. The Conservative report pays much attention by people of all shades of opinion. Many persons who have 
can} to what may be called the human factor in industry. It insists ranked as Socialists have had their faith in State ownership of indus- 
"Y: fon the importance of better general education for those who ere try shaken by their war-time experience of bureaucracy, and have 


t 10 ° ° ° ° ° . rt ke ° 
nan 4” be recruits for industry, better technical education, and provi- been no longer able to believe that the energy, initiative, drive 
ther § 200 for continued education. It realises the value of the “right and willingness to assume responsibility which are necessary to 
.on | *Mosphere” between workers and management in industry, and success in industry could flourish in any concern run like a 


ble | Would give labour a greater part and a greater interest in the Government department. ll the familiar arguments against 
ina- § COntrol of its industries by encouraging Joint Production Com- nationalisation of industry are stated in the report, and stated 
cost f Mittees. and giving every man and woman in industry every well, and it cannot be denied that they carry great weight. It 
oid | possible opportunity of understanding the whole scheme of pro- might be thought, however, that while condemning nationalisation 
ind } duction. It emphasises the need for greater efficiency at the top in the full sense the Conservative spokesmen would be gentler in 
4 well as in the ranks, and would make ampler provision for train- discussing the modified form it assumes in public corporations. 
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But here too they find many of the same defects, and complain 
that the characteristic of public corporations has been a tendency 


tv “sleepiness.” The criticism is one that has to be met, and 
at the same time it must be remembered that the same defects tend 
to creep into very large businesses even under private enterprise. 
The Conservative report is quite unconvincing in its assumption 
that large monopolistic concerns or associations of concerns— 
however free the justifiable “ profit-motive” may be from 
“ profiteering "—are competent to guard the widest interests of 
the nation, or that their powers, even when limited by discreet 


A 


INCE it is clear that the complete elimination of Berlin is definitely 
~ in prospect, it is worth while trying to estimate what that may 
mean politically—quite apart from its more obvious industria] and 
strategic consequences. We do not always realise what the pre- 
dominance of Prussia in the German Reich is. In 1939 the popula- 
tion of Germany was 69,622,483 ; out of that Prussia accounted for 
41,762,040. And it was in Berlin primarily that that predominance 
was expressed. In population it completely overshadowed all other 
German cities. Berlin had 4,332,242 inhabitants ; the next largest, 
Hamburg, 1,682,220; no other city touched the million ; Munich, 
the third city, was not half the size of Hamburg. That centralisation 
and that predominance created ideal conditions for a totalitarian 
government established at Berlin—and ideal conditions for the 
Gestapo, which with the minimum of effort and the maximum of 
efficiency could maintain its iron grip on the heart of the Reich. 
Berlin gone, where will the heart of the Reich be? The significant 
fact is that it will almost certainly not be in Prussia. Look at the 
other Prussian cities of any size—Cologne, Essen, Frankfurt, Dussel- 
dorf, Hanover ; every one of them is more vulnerable to air attack 
than Berlin. One city, it is true, I have omitted, Breslau, to which 
one or two departments of government have already gone. But 
Breslau is almost on the Polish frontier; to administer Germany 
from there would be rather like administering France from Toulon. 
Breslau, moreover, with the Russians inside Poland, may itself not 
be the healthiest of resorts. 

« * * ®. 

One satisfactory feature of the elevations to the peerage announced 
in the New Year Honours’ List is that three out of the five new peers 
appear to have no sons to succeed them, so that what has been 
created in these cases is in effect life peerages (unless the succes- 
sion goes to a brother or a cousin), which are entirely rational, 
not hereditary peerages, which are completely irrational, 
and only survive at all through the astonishing subservience to 
tradition manifested in this one particular by a not fundamentally 
reactionary country. I know I shall be told that there is no more 
reason to object to a hereditary peerage than to a hereditary 
monarchy. The answer is that a hereditary monarchy is required 
10 justify itself—and does. If a sovereign chose to model himself 
on George IV that would be the end of the hereditary monarchy, 
or at any rate of that particular monarch. But a hereditary peer 
can be guilty of any kind of vice, short of putting himself within 
reach of the criminal law, and manifest any degree of mental in- 
competence, short of putting himself within reach of the lunacy 
laws, and yet sit every day in the House of Lords and vote against 
measures which some of the best brains in the country have devised 
and discussed in the House of Commons. It is a strange anomaly, 
not to say a strange liability, to carry into the post-war world. 

* * o 7 

I suppose an increase in gambling at a time like this is explicable 
by the fact that a great many people have more money than usual in 
their pockets and fewer outlets for it as the result of various controls. 
The Churches’ Committee on Gambling has just issued figures which 
show that totalisator betting alone on 92 dog-tracks has increased from 
£36,000,000 in 1938 to £42,000,000 in 1942; for nineteen tracks in 
the Greater London area the rise was from £22,238,791 to £23,897,483. 
Now, without suggesting that these statistics mean that the country is 
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State action, are compatible with planning on a national sca 
In the sphere of great monopolies we shall need the pubk 
corporations. The question should be, not how to dispeng 
with them, but how to free them from their defects, ay 
find the means of injecting into them the life which-ts claim 
tc be, byt is not always, the characteristic of private enterprig 
In this vital matter there will certainly have to be a compromig. 
as the Prime Minister himself has clearly recognised, and if com. 
promise, the problem is how to make it a satisfactory one. 4 
National Government cannot burke that and survive. | 
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going to the dogs metaphorically as well as literally, or that putting, 
few shillings or even pounds on a greyhound is a mortal sin, we may 
and must conclude that the squandering of over £40,000,000 in thi 
particular way demonstrates the amount of irresponsibility prevalem 
in wide circles at this crisis of the war. The stewardship of wealth 
even the weekly wage-earners’ wealth, is not simply a religious virtue: 
it is a Civic virtue, which a democracy can ignore only to its detriment 
Money has its relation to life, and it is possible even today to think 
of a dozen ways in which it can be used to enlarge and enrich life— 
quite apart from the duty of lending any superfluity to the State. The 
man who throws his money away on the tote is not a criminal ; but 
neither is he a good citizen. 
- * * * 

There are moments when the British Press seems resolved at all 
costs to play inio its critics’ hands. What is to be said of London 
daily papers, two of which display on their front pages and two on 


their second news pages the grievances of a Mr. Howard 
Thomas who, having been proclaimed regularly, as I under 
stand, for the last two years as producer of the Brains 


Trust, suffered the intolerable outrage of not being so proclaimed 
on Tuesday, January 4th? Mr. Thomas apparently took his troubles 
to the papers, two of which, as I say, treated them the next 
morning as front-page news—with the capture of Byela Tserkov, the 
record bombing of the “ rocket-gun coast,” and other events of that 
order. If this is the new journalism, we may pray for a return to 
the old. As to the general question, the B.B.C. seems to me a full 
hundred per cent. right. It is no part of its business at all to build 
up individual reputations. There has been far too much of that in the 
past, whether by accident or design, and if the B.B.C. is beginning to 
set its face against the practice, it is to be congratulated. Its producers, 
there is reason to believe, are very adequately paid for the work they 
do ; if they think not, it is always open to them to seek remuneratior 
more proportionate to their deserts elsewhere. 
* * * 7 

The death of George Ridley, the Chairman of the Labour Party, 
is profoundly to be deplored. He was a man of integrity, great 
ability and a most encouraging soundness of judgement. He had, 
indeed, a capacity for real statesmanship, and after.his year’s chair- 
manship of the party would well have earned office in the National 
Government. I first made contact with him as the result of a most 
admirable speech he contributed to a debate on India—directed as 
much to the left-wing hotheads of his own party as to anyone else— 
in the House of Commons a year or eighteen months ago. That 
acquaintance engendered in me a profound respect for this able, un- 
assuming, hard-working (I am afraid too hard-working) man. His 
death is a loss to much more than the Labour Party. 

7 - * * 

Lady Oxford’s new book, Off the Record, is to be published next 
week. It deals with the many Prime Ministers—a full dozen, I fancy— 
whom she has known personally, and one of the claims made for 
it is indiscretion. When to all the writer’s natural gifts in that 
direction is added conscious effort the result should be arresting. 

. * * * 

“On New Year’s Day there’s something of Janus in all of us.”— 
Mr. Richard Law, in a broadcast to America. 

And what about the other 365 days? So much for hopes of 
becoming a pervasive and perpetual influence. JANUS. 
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RUSSIA INTO POLAND 


By STRATEGICUS 


HE continued advance of Vatutin’s forces, it need hardly be said, 
is creating great difficulties for the Germans ; but clearly this 
mighty offensive which may lead to a totally unprecedented battle is 
not taking place in vacuo. How much the German commanders who 
have secured such remarkable successes by keeping to one campaign 
at a time wish they could isolate this! But Kluge, now cut off from 
direct communication with Manstein, is already facing a strain which 
js developing in scope and weight. The report that scores of places 
are being taken daily somewhere in the Nevel area has ceased to 
impress anyone ; but what it signifies is of vital interest to the German 
command. On this part of the front the Russians have advanced 
until they, also, begin to measure their distance from the Polish fron- 
tier ; and the Germans now announce another thrust in that direction. 
Vitebsk is almost cut off, and the line that connects it with Orsha 
js partly in Russian hands. It is the Orsha-Rogachev sector of the 
main lateral railway and the Dnieper that have afforded a strong pivot 
of manoeuvre for the German armies to the north and south. But 
now the Germans say the Russians have begun to attack about Roga- 
chev. This in itself might suggest an attempt to relieve the area 
about Zhlobin, which has been counter-attacked by the Germans for 
some time ; but it is more reasonable to see in it the beginning of the 
offensive which will sweep away the resistance in the important triangle 
which has Minsk for its apex. The north has not wholly waked up at 
present ; but it is beginning to quiver with life, and there is, perhaps, 
some evidence that the Germans are contemplating a retreat from 
Leningrad. 

It is in the midst of such preoccupations that Vatutin pursues 
his offensive west and south-west from Kiev ; and already “ salient ” 
has ceased to convey a just picture of the situation. Olevsk is 140 
and Novograd Volinsk 130 miles from Kiev ; and the Russians must 
be over 100 miles to the south-west. This is to take only the more 
modest of the proved advances. The troops have apparently crossed 
the Polish frontier, and they may be only about 100 miles from the 
Rumanian border. In fact, it is evident that they are rolling up the 
map of the German conquests and have now reached territory which 
carries us back to the first month of the attack upon Russia. It is 
a thrilling moment ; and yet nothing of this does more than touch the 
fringe of its real significance. 

From the first the Russians have shown themselves to be complete 
realists ; and they have recognised that the enemy armies are the true 
objective of every battle. Once these are defeated, the territory can 
be left to look after itself, and until they are beaten no territory is 
secure. So, in these last six months, the Russians have moved for- 
ward some 500 miles not for the sake of exercise, but to bring the 
Germans to battle and defeat them decisively. The six months began 
with a German offensive, and recently there has been an interlude 
while Manstein carried out another. Each of them was conditioned 
by Russian threats, each also built upon a locally favourable tactical 
situation. But neither of them was of the scope and weight of the 
earlier German offensives, which were as lavish of their strength as 
they were spendthrift. Now the Germans, after patching wherever 
possible, and avoiding a general clash, seem committed to greater 
efforts than ever before im the last twelve months, if they would avoid 
disaster. 

This offensive has spread over the surrounding country as though 
adam had burst and there was nothing to contain the mighty head of 
water. As in the original offensive from Kiev, the defences west of the 
Ukrainian capital have given way most easily ; though these fierce 
battles in the winter blizzards are as terrible as anything which the 
war has cast up. But the flood has not yet done more than sweep 
past the strong point of Berdichev. Belaya Tserkov, which was in 
much the same position until Tuesday, lies only some 50 miles 
south-west of Kicv ; and with the fall of Stavish, also, the extreme 
tight of the German defence seems to have suffered a large-scale 
collapse. Berdichev is to a considerable extent isolated. Indeed, 
some 40 miles to the west of it the Russians have pressed to within 
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a few miles of the railway that connects it with the west. I¢ 
Berdichev should share the same fate as Belaya Tserkov in the next 
few days, the danger towards the south-west would tend to become 
imminent. The great line which feeds, and in the last resort must 
withdraw, the troops some hundreds of miles to the east, connects 
Odessa and Lemberg, and lies not more than 50 miles away. If 
it were to be cut at the junction of Zhmerinka, towards which the 
advance points, the line of retreat would be confined to a route 
that leads through Rumania. 

Now that Vatutin has secured Novograd Volinsk he is estab- 
lished on the railway to Shepetovka and Tarnopol ; and, as far as 
one can see, he is approaching the former on a wide arc. It may 
be, therefore, that Manstein will be compelled to strike quickly on 
peril of finding Vatutin thrusting down the lines up which he should 
advance. It has been said that the Germans have their strategic 
reserves ready in Poland, and there can be little doubt that they 
will intervene to limit the area of the irruption; but, now the 
Russians have secured so broad a front of advance that the force 
needed to check them will require to be of considerable size. Indeed, 
it seems that a great battle must take place here. It may be decisive 
in a sense that can be applied to no other battle since Alamein and 
the Mejeida Valley, and perhaps more destructive than the latter. 
For it is not Manstein’s task only to limit, or check, the Russian 
advance. There are great German forces far away to the ‘east 
which threaten to be cut off. They must be relieved if possible. 
If they were forced to withdraw through Rumania they could do 
so only under the worst difficulties, and with the loss of most of 
their material ; and the Germans would have lost under critical 
conditions the advantage which committed them to holding sacri- 
ficial tactical positions for the sake of fending the enemy off the 
Reich and the satellite countries. 

Almost invariably the result of an engagement which has been 
forced on the Germans in order to avoid some perilous trap has 
been less than one expected. They are still a most formidable foe, 
and they contrive to escape one trap after another. Sometimes 
General Mud has arrived to afford them vital relief. Always they 
have so far fought with astonishing tactical skill and discipline. But we 
have to remember that one ume they will not escape. As Dittmar 
said on Tuesday night, “No army in the world can be exposed 
to an unlimited physical and psychological strain without snapping 
some day.” A truism, one may say ; but even truisms are entitled to 
be true once. 

It is wiser not to dwell unduly on such precedents. The present 
is very different from the last war ; and, although the Russian winter 
offensive has opened, and so early created a critical situation for the 
enemy, the general offensive has not yet been launched. The air 
offensive continues to inflict terrible destruction on German industry 
and communications in spite of a late-born, desperate, versatility 
in the tactics of air defence. But, as a United States general 
recently pointed out, the Luftwaffe has not yet been reduced 
sufficiently to enable us to regard without misgiving the conditions 
under which. the invasion must be undertaken. Though the United 
States Air Force and the R.A.F. trail their coats persistently in 
front of the Luftwaffe, Goring obstinately keeps them on the leash. 
All that we certainly accomplish in this direction is the diversion 
of the bulk of the Luftwaffe from the Russian front. We inflict 
on it some direct damage, and no doubt lessen the production of 
aircraft. 

The threat of a general offensive must also be taken into account 
by the Germans ; and their strategy turns upon the possibility of 
holding up the Russians until the spring thaw imposes a lull on.all 
major operations, and permits the diversion of strategic reserves 
to the west to face the British and United States troops. But the 
problem is how far the reserve remains intact, and can be trans- 
ferred. This is one of the questions that ‘nust be settled by the 
development of Vatutin’s offensive. 
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THE REAL AUSTRIA 
By PHYLLIS BOTTOME 

HE chief point about an Austrian is that he is not, never has 

been, and never will be, a German. He is divided from this 
“brother complex” of Hitler’s by his ancient race; and by tvery 
act of history. By race, because Austria has always been a m‘xture 
of Latin and Slav, twisted firmly into the Stam (tribe) of an old 
Germanic culture which has built itself up from Western Chris- 
tianity and Southern Humanism; whereas the Reich-German his- 
tory took its stamp from Prussian pressure and followed the Warrior 
aim of Force, with the one intention of sooner or later aggressively 
dragging all the lands round it into itself. 

Compare the two capitals of the different countries—Austria and 
Germany—and you are at once brought up against a complete con- 
trast of temperament. Berlin is all bustle, energy, organisation, ugli- 
ness and efficiency; Vienna stateliness, ease, elegance, individual 
charm and beauty—the friendly pursuit of life itself. The Opera is 
the centre of Vienna, an open road passes through the old Palace 
and its gardens. The vines stream down hillsides into the city ; 
the people take their holidays in the woods called by its name and 
within easy distance by tram or on foot. “What kept Vienna 
alive? ” I asked the greatest of her doctors in the starved years 
after the last war. “ The Wiener Wald and her music,” he answered 
without hesitation. 

There are two thousand huts on the Austrian mountains, where 
in summer and winter alike students, sportsmen, professors, states- 
men climb and drink deep of the tonic air. The peasants who farm 
on the plains and on the heights are a race apart. All Tyrol has 
throughout long ages been free. It is freedom, and the gracious 
dignity of freedom, that you meet in a Tyroler’s eyes. They are 
a good people, who have had no master but God. Their lives are 
enriched by their churches. Their Christianity is so old that it is 
unconscious. They treat their village church as but an Everlasting 
enlargement of their homes. In those shadowed years from 1933 
to 1938, when Hitler’s Warriors tried every trick, menace and penalty 
that could occur to the mind of disciplined criminals in order to 
drag Austria into their net, Nazis often crossed the border by night 
and damaged the small lonely churches in Tyrol. The peasants 
had listened to Hitler’s voice on the radio promising them lives of 
enrichment and ease, but now the radio was shut off automatically 
as he began to speak. “ We know what to think of him now,” the 
peasants explained. “Only bad men do bad deeds.” 

Long before the German Reich was an entity, Austria was the 
heart and Vienna the head of the “Holy Roman Empire.” What is 
now called the Reich was never “ Holy,” never an “ Empire,” never 
“Roman.” Even the dismembered Austria of 1919, long saturated 
with the blood and thoughts of Czechs, Slovaks, Hungarians, Italians, 
Poles, Rumanians, Serbs and Croats, could not be called a “ Ger- 
man” nation, although the decisive power in the Austro-Hungarian 
State was Wien ; and it remained Wien, even when Austria became 
a small Republic. 

Neither Napoleon nor Bismarck succeeded in getting Austria to 
take any part whatever in the German Reich. She shed the title of 
“Holy Roman Empire” in 1806; she maintained her neutrality in 
the war of 1870; and in spite of all German blandishments, and 
economic penalties after her dismemberment in 1919, she preferred 
to stand alone. Her reactionary Government was responsible for 
“the punitive expedition to Servia” which led to the World War ; 
but Austria never desired a World War and was the first to try to 
put an end to it. She could not escape, however, and her act of 
injustice was punished by her dismemberment as an Empire. 

But all through the gruelling years of chaos and inflation, though 
there were some despondent voices in Austria which murmured 
Anschluss, the great majority of the Austrian people repudiated 
the suggestion of even a Customs Union with a democratic pre- 
Hitler Germany. Between two great disastrous wars the poorest 
Government in Europe maintained its subsidy to the Opera ; hired 
aeroplanes to carry frozen swallows to the South; and built a 
quarter for its workers that shamed a rich and selfish world. 
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But people in this country and-the U.S.A. still sometimes demand; 
“Did not the Austrians in 1938 accept Hitler’s Anschluss? ” They 
did indeed—as much as an expiring kid accepts the onslaught of q 
Tiger. The Nazis marched in, 250,000 strong, with an army of tanks 
and aeroplanes. Austria possessed 17,000 soidiers. She had six 
wooden tanks ; and next to no air force. Mussolini had not played 
the part of the Wolf in “Little Red Riding Hood” in vain ; but 
before the rape of Austria took place, Austria united in order to vote 
in Schuschnigg’s plebiscite ; and this vote would have been over. 
whelmingly (90 per cent. was the figure anticipated) in favour of 
Austrian integrity. This Hitler well knew—or there would have 
been no need for a military occupation. The “enthusiasm ” alleged 
to have attended it was caused by 50,000 Reich German S.A. and 
Hitler Youth, sent ahead to each city, visited in turn by Hitler, 
Austrians, forced to line up along the streets, with ice-cold death jp 
their hearts, were silent. They had listened for a long time, hoping to 
catch a single word from their friends—the Western Democracies— 
but no word came. Now they listened in stunned, heart-broken 
horror to the triumphant songs of their enemies. 

From 1938 onwards there has been no possibility for Austria to 
say what was in her heart. Those who speak for her, in this country 
and the U.S.A., have the confused views of exiles from their mother. 
land. The most voca! fled Austria in 1934, and, having caught 
the ear of their fellow-Socialists, have been in a position to mis- 
inform them very thoroughly ever since. For well they know that 
Austrian working people have now new leaders, and will never take 
them back ; whereas if they can persuade their hosts to accept the 
myth of the “Greater Germany ” they may one day find themselves 
once more important persons in a Pan-German universe. They 
have undervalued the assets and attainments of their mother country 
—for the sake of feathering their future nests in the German Reich. 
The British Socialists have been generously blinded by those they 
believed to be their brothers, and certain more sinister influences in 
the City and in reactionary circles have gladly backed them, for the 
sake of future markets. The Moscow Conference has done much 
to clear up this invidious state of things. But in this country our 
Austrian friends are sometimes still treated as enemies, and until 
yesterday—with burning hearts—were forced to accept the stigma 
of being called “German” on their identity cards; or else be lost 
and nameless in an inhuman, paper-governed world. 

Austria has a key position in Europe ; she stands between the 
Balkans and the Western Powers. She understands—as no other 
country in Europe understands—the faults and merits of other 
nations. The wit, the tolerance, and the genius of this once great 
Empire were not blotted out by her dismemberment. The years of 
disaster from 1914 to 1922 even sharpened her wits ; strengthened 
her culture ; and enlarged her easy tolerance. Austria shared the 
beauty of her land with all the world. She proved herself as capable 
of economic independence as Switzerland. She was more capable 
of interpreting spiritual independence to those countries that lacked 
it. In her cafés, in her universities, above all in her psychologically 
trained schools, in mountain huts and on the jewelled floors of her 
lakes, the arts, and the relationships which spring from Art, 
blossomed and produced human happiness. 

We cannot give back to Austria the lives Germany has trapped, 
exiled, murdered, and driven to countless suicides ; but when the 
intolerable waste and rubbish of war is over, we can free—and in 
our turn profit by the freedom of—one of the most civilised and 
friendly countries in the world. Even if worn out and weakened by 
her dreadful ordeal she had no voice left to cry for freedom with, 
we should, for the sake of Europe, insist upon maintaining 
her integrity. Geographically as well as culturally Austria is 4 
defence against what has proved itself to be again and again a 
danger to our family of nations. A weak Germany and a strong and 
democratic Austria promise peace to Europe. A weak or 
reactionary Austria and a strong Germany would eventually lead to 
war. If, when we have an incentive to do right and a penalty if we 
do wrong, we still let ourselves be hoodwinked into the old Pan- 
German trap, then indeed we shall deserve-to los¢e—and very probably 
shall lose—the third World War. 
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THE 


METHODS OF HISTORY 


By F. A. SIMPSON 

QUARTER of a century ago, towards the end of the last Grgat 

War, there was published a volume which struck a new note 
in English biography: Lytton Strachey’s Eminent Victorians. Its 
novelty derived not only from the fact that its author was a master 
of mockery, but from the then peculiar art with which that mockery 
was applied. You did not condemn your victims: you made them 
condemn themselves. You did not ridicule them: you made them 
make themselves ridiculous. With calculated cunning you selected 
fom the wealth of their writings—from their letters, diaries, speeches 
and published works of every kind—just the half-page or half- 
sentence which, quoted in isolation, would sound supremely ludi- 
cous; and having done so you almost audibly refrained from 
laughter. Your readers, marvelling at your restraint, could be counted 
on to supply the cachinnations themselves. It was of the essence 
of this method that in purveying your carefully chosen delicious 
morsels you pretended merely to have assayed the soil at a venture, 
and to be yourself surprised by what you presented as your random 
findings. Thus in his preface Strachey described it as his aim 
“to row out over that great ocean of material and lower down into 
it, here and there, a little bucket, which will bring up into the 
light of day some characteristic specimen.” And that, in their 
simplicity, was what his readers imagined him to have done, when 
with an air of amused amazement he exhibited to their astonished 
gaze those little wriggling creatures whom—could it be possible?— 
they had mistaken for great men; creatures which really did seem 
almost as quaint and curious as the denizens of some marine 
aquarium. It was art concealing art with a vengeance. 

It may perhaps be of interest in retrospect to illustrate the method 
by which this metamorphosis was effected. The first of Strachey’s 
Victorian portraits was Cardinal Manning, whom he depicted as 
an ambitious self-seeker. One all but fatal obstacle, however, stood 
in the way of such treatment, for Manning at least once made a 
supreme sacrifice of ambition. At the age of forty-three, an Arch- 
deacon already emerged from the ranks of the inferior clergy, with 
bright prospects of easier and higher advancement in his own Church 
beckoning him forwards, with abilities moreover which at least super- 
ficially so much out-topped those of contemporary Archbishops of 
Canterbury (“ Our sister of Canterbury”) as to enable him for the 
brief period of his own tenure of it to raise the shoddy brand-new 
totally unendowed Archbishopric of Westminster to an eminence 
equal to the chair of St. Augustine ; with, furthermore, if all this were 
not enough, the still unbroken close admiring friendship of Glad- 
stone, the future disposer of that chair—with all these things in 
Manning chose rather to become a _ middle-aged 
church which had littl at best to offer 
t0 an ambitious man in England, and which had already 
shown itself in the last degree unlikely to extend even that 
little to a newcomer. Friendships broken, prospects shattered, 
popularity destroyed ; and in their stead a new and grimier ladder 
t0 be scaled afresh from its dismal nethermost rung, this time 
without the elasticity of youth; it was not an exchange which 
comported well with the portrait of a self-seeker. 

But Strachey was equal to the occasion. He had, in fact, foreseen 
the difficulty and provided for it in advance. It chanced that 
three years earlier Manning had visited Rome, and that j 
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before leaving it he had been granted a private audience by the 
Pope. This was on May 11th, 1848, the very day on which he 
was starting back for England, and Manning’s only record of it 
in his contemporary Diary was the brief entry, “At eleven had 
audience at the Vatican.” On this Strachey, at this earlier point in 
his narrative, gets to work. “ Precisely what passed on that occasion 
never transpired,” he tells us; “all that was known” was that the 
Pope expressed surprise that everyone should drink out of the same 
thalice at the English Communion Service. But this, in fact, 
was very far from being “all that was known”; or even—unless he 
were almost inconceivably slapdash in his methods—all that Strachey 
knew himself. For in calling our attention to the shortcomings of 
the Diary he omits to inform us tat ipa later “ Journal” Manning 
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explained and repaired its omissions on this point. Yet it was from 
this very “Journal” that he quoted what he falsely describes as the 
one known fact about the interview. He omits also to tell us that 
the “ Journal” itself was supplemented by a further verbal account 
of “what passed on that occasion” dictated by Manning to his bio- 
grapher, Purcell; and this though that account stared him in the 
face on the open printed page opposite the one from which he drew 
upon Purcell’s extract from the “ Journal.” The single topic which 
Strachey elects to mention as the one thing known about the inter- 
view was, in fact, but one of half a dozen subjects which Manning 
records as having been discussed at it, even after its primary pur- 
pose hdd been discharged. That purpose, tco, Manning describes 
and Strachey suppresses. There was nothing in the, least mysterious 
about it. During his visit to Rome Manning had been charged with 
the task of getting translated into Italian, at the expense of the 
British Government, a pamphlet by Sir Charles Trevelyan on English 
activities in relief of the recent Irish famine: this translation he was 
to present in person to the Pope. Manning obtained the audience, 
and discharged his commission with characteristic competence ; 
marking the most important passages in the translation before hand- 
ing it to the Pope, and getting him to read them then and there in 
his presence. All this, together with the entirely innocent civilities 
which followed, had been recorded in print more than a score of 
years before Strachey wrote, in a book which rightly heads his own 
brief bibliography, and on a page of that book which there is internal 
evidence to show must actually have lain open before his eyes. 
This last fact is important. For in view of the use Strachey was 
preparing to make of the incident it means that either he was first 
guilty of inexcusable and well-nigh incredible carelessness, and then 
used that very carelessness as a means of besmirching Manning ; 
or else that he denied the existence of evidence which he himself 
had read, because it would have prevented him from besmirching 
Manning. For the suppressio veri was but a preparation for the 
suggestio falsi which it alone could render credible. On page 53 the 
carefully prepared delayed-action mine inserted on page 44 is finally 
exploded, and with it the apparent disinterestedness of Manning’s 
submission to Rome blown sky-high. “One would be glad to 
know,” says Strachey darkly at this latter point, “One would be 
glad to know what precisely passed at that mysterious interview of 
his with the Pope, three years before his conversion. What did Pio 
Nono say? It is easy to imagine the persuasive innocence of his 
Italian voice. ‘ Ah, dear Signor Manning, why don’t you come over 
to us? Do you suppose that we should not look after you?’” 
Now, if we had not first been assured that what happened at the 
interview “never transpired”; if we had not falsely been given to 
understand that Manning himself preserved a guilty silence as to its 
entire cause and content; if, in fact, behind our backs, Strachey 
had not already doctored the evidence and loaded the dice in favour 
of his own suggestion; then we should at once have recognised 
it for the preposterous nonsense it is. A nineteenth-century Pope, 
at the first private audience of a Protestant Archdeacon charged with 
a semi-official errand, promptly digging him in the ribs, as it were, 
and proferring him a bribe ; told crudely, the story might tax the 
credulity of a cretin. Introduced, however, as Strachey introduced 
it, it evokes a very different reaction from his readers. “Ah! Now 
we see,” they say: “ That was why Manning kept so dark about it 
all. Well, anyway, he does not deceive us.” And so, in the very 
act of preening themselves on their perspicacity in refusing to be 
hoodwinked by Manning, they suffer themselves very contentedly 
to be hoodwinked by his biographer. Strachey himself, be it noted, 
is as cautious in his visible handling of his own canard as he was 
unscrupulous in his unseen hatching of it. He carefully refrains 
from committing himself outright to a personal and cemplete accept- 
ance of it; he merely puts it forward as a possibility. Possible? 
Of course, it was possible, and one can always hope for the worst. 
And all that was necessary after all was to leave, so to speak, the 
bottle on the chimley-piece, fer his readers to put their lips to it if 
so dispoged: with, it may well be, a sufficiently just estimate of 


their intelligence to be confident that most of them would 
swallow its contents whole. “Not a man who was likely to 


forget to look before he leaped, nor one who, if he happened to 
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know that there was a mattress spread to receive him, would leap 
with less conviction.” That was how Strachey was enabled to de- 
scribe a man in the act of making the great refusal of a great am- 
bition ; an ambition which, lofty as it was, had else every reasonable 
prospect of fulfilment. And that was how he could deal with a 
situation when, as often, the truth was not bad enough for him. 

Great, in fact, as were his merits as an artist, he suffered as an 
historian from the defect that in the last resort he did not care 
enough for truth. For if truth can be sacrificed dully to produce the 
work of edification, so can it also be sacrificed amusingly to provide 
the gallery—or even the stails—with entertainment. And when 
Strachey makes this sacrifice he makes it open-eyed: where his 
portraits are false they are not merely false but falsified. Even before 
setting pen to paper he proceeded always with an eye to the pre- 
destined end. And where, as in Eminent Victorians, that end was, 
if not the mere belittlement or bedevilment of a collection of Christian 
gentlemen, yet at least the exposure in them of whatever most belied 
that profession, there it was pursued with a singlemindedness which 
ultimately involved artistic as well as moral loss. In the long run it 
offended not merely against truth but (what would have concerned 
Strachey a great deal more) against verisimilitude as well. For 
though it was possible to believe, it was hardly possible to go on 
believing, that a collection of such faintly ridiculous personages 
actually did occupy in Victorian England the position held there by 
those who bore the honoured names attached to the puppets of 
Strachey’s amusing peepshow. Such continuance in credulity was 
perhaps only possible in days that are now not destined to return: 
days when it was still the fashion for our jeunesse dorée and their 
middle-aged imitators to snigger at that great age of great men—the 
Age of Queen Victoria. 


IN DEFENCE OF ENGLISH 


By ALAN PHILLIPS 

HE worst enemies of the English language are the English 
people. We have as an instrument of expression the most 
colourful, versatile and imaginative so far forged in the history of 
literature. Some of us seem to care little that it is becoming blunted 
and distorted in our hands. We are the heedless accomplices in the 
ruin of our own implement. If we want to keep this language in 
perfection, it is easy to name the price—which has been quoted 
as the price of something else—eternal vigilance. Every time we 
are too lazy to use English properly we commit a treason against 
our inheritance. The trouble is that nearly everyone is a potential 
traitor. The public speaker, with his tropes and metaphors hashed 
together like an Irish stew; the man of business, dictating his 
gibberish of contractions ; the lady at home, whose letter is inflated 
with catch-phrases ; the schoolboy, whose ambition is to taik like 
his newest hero of the screen ; and I, if I turn out here one sentence 

with one word amiss: all may be guilty. 

Over this imperfectly defended territory in the realm of English 
culture the attack has an easy time. If we ask who is directing 
this attack, and where does it originate, we find that the English 
language is now being assailed chiefiy from two sides: by perversion 
of what we already possess and by creation of what we should not 
desire to possess. This perversion and this unwelcome creation over- 
lap. They cover the misuse of words and the confusion of parts 
of speech ; false lines of extension and inconsistency of derivation ; 
and downright hocus-pocus and trickery. 

To be specific, is it not time to stop this nonsense about a person 
“ being evacuated,” which ought to mean having his inside removed? 
Among the new coinage, “ evacuee” is spurious, for it ought to 
mean a person whe has been “ evacued.” As for the imbecility of 
“blitz,” as noun or worse as verb, applied to bombing, it merits 
banishment, for its meaning in German is simply lightning. Then 
let us make away with useless adverbs and prepositions: “ share 
out” and “pay up” and “open up,” where the verb alone would 
a direct object; “win out” and “win through” and “ write 
in,” where the verb alone suffices; “face up to” and “check up on” 
supreme examples of two extra words adding nothing. Why must 
the noun be so terribly overworked an old hack? It has become a 
contact” and “postcard.” It has for so long 


take 


“ 


transitive verb in 
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done extra duty as an adjective that few will quail before Saying 
“railway journey” or “postage stamp,” but this process is ZOing 
to extremes. Recently an official in the United States announced q 
¥ production requirements plan system.” But having forced three 
nouns into the shape of adjectives he found his phrase was stil] 
utterly meaningless and had to be explained in acceptable terms, 
As to mixed metaphors, even a Cabinet Minister imagines that 
machinery can take root and bear fruit. 

Admittedly, to find nomenclature sufficiently exact and subtle for 
the technical specialising which goes on today, the experts and 
students must go some way towards making a new local vocabulary 
to cover their subject, be it bridge-building or bridge-playing. But 
do the technicians and scientists have to sup so full with horrors? 
Not long ago there was published a paper about Aesthetokinetics, 
which is Greek to most people and turns out to be the study of 
“ accident-proneness,” which is not English to anyone. In _ political 
and economic jargon, the most repzllent of all, the sole requirement 
in creating a word is to fit “-ation” to the end and a litter of 
prefixes to the beginning of a well-known word. Never mind if 
the root is not Latin like the accessories ; it may be purely European 
of today, that does not stave off a shock like “ cartellisation.” Next 
time there is heavy departure of business from London, no doubt 
this will be described as “ redecentralisation.” Inventors of words 
should accept the duty of being scrupulous in their derivation and 
graceful in their manufacture. 

These perversions and creations, then, band themselves together 
into a united onslaught. One thrust is delivered through the 
technique of headlines in the popular Press. The modern develop- 
ment of headlines inches deep would not have arisen if two con- 
ditions had been preserved: if the paper haa space to write its 
story fully and the public had leisure and training to read it critically, 
As there is insufficient room for writing and hardly anybody has 
time for reading, the paper is splashed with groups of words chosen 
not because they hit the point but because they are brief and easy 
to manipulate—like our old friends, “aid” and “bid” and “ plan” 
and “urge,” which change their parts of speech as wildly as artists 
in revue. This probably does harm enough to the presentation of 
news. It certainly does mischief untold to the language. 

An external danger, from America, is perhaps the gravest of all. 
It must be understood here that there is no intention of attacking 
the American language. The enemies aimed at are English people 
who apply or misapply to English contexts the American language. 
which is not just the English language brightened by a fresh sparkle, 
but a new and still fluid form of expression for a community differing 
altogether from our own. Many American ideas and objects having 
become familiar to us here, we rightly give them the names used 
in the country of their origin. But what we should resist is the 
habit of children who see too many films and the rising propensity 
of our popular literature and Press to describe English ideas and 
objects in American slang—which usually is becoming out-of-date 
already in its own land at the moment when we adopt it. 

If we can beat off all these attacks on the English language. what 
are we to do next constructively, not only to keep it alive but to 
restore it to its incomparable efficiency and dignity? The advocates 
of Basic English mean well, but their work is not intended to have 
any bearing on the richness and potentiality of the tongue. At best 
they might show that it is not a-literary crime to be simple and 
exact. It would be wel' if some modern composers were informed 
that it is not a disgrace to use the common chord; but you would 
not instruct a pupil very deeply in music by allowing him to use 
nothing but the common chord. We cannot expect our language 10 
remain static, never absorbing new words and idioms. Only let 
these inventions pass the tests of being not ugly or ungrammatical, 
and insist that they convey some refinement of meaning which no 
term already accepted can quite express. Beauty and use, as in every 
other art, should be married to control the destiny of English. Let 
us resolve, all of us who care for words and images, in speech of 
writing to choose among the available store with more care and taste, 
to shun what we know to be incorrect, and to cast away all poor 
props of platitudes. Then life and strength will return to the tongue 
and the pen. 
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MARGINAL COMMENT 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


UCH has been written this week upon the themes of Lutyens 

the great architect and Lutyens the entrancing companion. 
By the public he will be remembered as the designer of the 
Cenotaph, and indeed the speed with which he improvised that 
imple but intricate memorial seemed to those who watched him 
working to be borne upon the wings of genius. The lay-out of 
New Delhi, which might have provided the finest processional way 
in all the world, was marred by departmental economies ; but we 
may be sure that: the Viceroy’s House at least will remain as one 
of the most notable examples of English applied architecture. It 
will be years before we can tell whether the Catholic Cathedral at 
Liverpool will justify the high promise of its model and designs. 
In any case, Lutyens is certain to rank with Norman Shaw and 
Philip Webb as among the greatest British architects of the last 
hundred years. It was only late in his life that he acquired the 
scope, the ardour and the ambition of an architect on the grand 
scale, and even then his fulfilment was hampered by two great 
wars and the penury and delays which they produced. The larger 
proportion of his life (the full force certainly of his adult invention) 
was devoted to domestic architecture and to the designing of small 
and perishable things. Yet it is interesting to observe how between 
1888 and 1913 he developed from the picturesque, through the 
traditional, towards the classic. And one is surprised to discover 
that throughout these marked variations of intention and method 
there ran a curiously distinctive strain; an emphasis, a sense of 
proportions and an ingenuity which were wholly personal. 

* * * * 


His picturesque, or Surrey, period showed a rapid development. 
Crooksbury, which he built in 1891, is certainly an unsuccessful 
house ; but even here the steps which lead to the porch are drawn 
with something of the Lutyens swing and swagger. Munsted 
Corner, which followed in half-timber and tile-hanging, seems to 
have led him to repudiate for ever such facile and unauthentic 
materials. In the design of the cloister at Orchards he showed how 
even in 1899 he could develop a conventional theme with lavish 
originality. And in Grey Walls and Littlke Thakeham (1902) he 
was able to crown his picturesque period by two buildings which 
combined extreme ingenuity with simplicity and strength. It was 
not long, however, before he tired of the gables and mullions of the 
Tudor tradition, and began to work in hipped roofs and sliding 
sashes. The little house at Monkton, with its wonderful view and 
curious design, enabled him te exploit that gift of gaiety which, 
in more solemn associations, was often developed into a fault. The 
Salutation, Sandwich, was more successful in that it achieved happi- 
ness while avoiding whimsicality ; and the steps which lead down 
from its garden front are the true forebears of the vast propylaea 
which adorn the facade at Delhi. In 1906 Lutyens made his first 
major experiment in the Palladian manner. He was given a free 
hand to construct, upon an impossible site, a mansion of his own 
design. Heathcote at Ilkley was an ambitious enterprise, from 
the construction of which Lutyens learnt many lessons and acquired 
a few tricks. The result is honourable rather than triumphant, and 
the garden front is marred by one of Lutyens’ strange quirks of 
flippancy in the shape of a foolish window where a pediment should 
have been. None the less, Heathcote marks his development from 
a designer of charming houses to an architect on the grand scale. 

* * * * 


The genius of Lutyens was always being impeded by his clever- 
ness. He was an admirable restorer, and his work at Lindisfarne or 
Great Dixter is fine indeed. Under the influence of Miss Jekyll 
he brought his architecture tumbling into the garden, and we find 
the unfortunate masonry of Hestercombe or the intricate heaviness 
of the sunk garden at Marshcourt. From Philip Webb he had 
derived a deep respect for natural materials, and with his accustomed 
ingenuity he studied their application, sometimes unfortunately and 
sometimes with success. Orig'nal as was his combination of chalk 
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and brick and flint at Marshcourt, the resultant effect was brilliant 
rather than satisfactory ; only at Daneshill did his experiments with 
small bricks prove, during his middie period, a complete success. 
There were times when his gift for using material in unexpected 
ways produced results which were not justified by the expense ; he 
had a most extravagant habit of constructing garden paths from 
slates arranged like a pack of cards upon their sides. His archi- 
tectural humour (as at Nashdom) was not always frivolous; his 
inventiveness (as at Papillon Hall) was something more than 
whimsical ; he could construct secondary buildings (such as the 
Dormy House at Walton Heath or the memorial lodges at Leicester) 
which had all the charm of small things and all the dignity of great. 
He was apt, it was said, to think more of his elevations than of 
his plans and to cause thereby great inconvenience to his clients. 
Even the Palace at Delhi, superb though it is, was designed with 
slight consideration for the needs of Vicereines ; and the Embassy 
at Washington, which has both grandeur and charm, is not adapted 
either to the domestic or to the official life of an Ambassador. 
Lutyens, who was himself indifferent to comfort, seldom seemed to 
realise that great works of architecture were sometimes places in 
which men and women and servants were expected to live. 
* *x 7 * 


It seemed strange to his clients that somebody so gentle should 
be so obstinate ; that a man so considerate in the small affairs of 
life should be so relentless when it came to stones or staircases ; 
that a man who regarded his own genius with such simple delight, 
and who viewed the solemnity of architecture with such awestruck 
veneration, should so frequently introduce into his buildings the 
jokes that he made in conversation. Never, however, since the days 
of Sheridan or Goldsmith has a man of genius been so widely 
beloved. Even the most sedate company, even the most imposing 
personages, would relax at the sight of that round figure, those 
round spectacles, that round and beaming face. He would intrude 
upon Kings or Cabinets with that bland certainty of proving 
delightful which one finds in a gay child. His pockets would be 
stuffed with little pipes, with little pencils, with pruning knives io 
sharpen them, with scribbling blocks on which to illustrate his 
witticisms or ideas. His puns crackled around one like the fire- 
crackers of Guy Fawkes’ night. “Have I shown you this?” he 
would ask—and out of his pocket would come the scribbling block, 
and then a pipe, and then two boxes of matches, and then a broken 
pencil, and then the pruning knife Puffing slightly from the 
exertion of getting these many possessions into their correct order, 
already beginning to giggle at the joke he was about to illustrate, 
he would at last get pencil to paper, and in a few rapid strokes 
would sketch, either a proposed mausoleum for some unpopular 
statesman, or else a schoolboy drawing joke, or else, quite suddenly, 
an idea which had occurred to him in the taxi for the readjustment 
of Trafalgar Square. With eyes of unbelievable innocence he would 
gaze up above his spectacles to see whether he was being a success. 
He could be pleased so easily ; sometimes, quite unexpectedly, he 


could be easily hurt. 
7 * 7 * 


Lutyens possessed the faculty of making everybody feel much 
younger. He adopted an identical attitude of bubbling friendliness 
whether he was talking to a Queen Dowager or a cigarette girl, a 
Cardinal or a schoolboy. He would on occasions disconcert the 
elderly by intruding with outrageous flippancy upon conversations 
which were intended to be sedate. When reproved for those 
excursions he would show the most disarming contrition anid begin 
all over again. His puns were unending ; his gaiety irrepressible ; 
his affections universal. He was a most lovable man. It is not 
surprising that the country should mourn the loss of so great an 
architect, and in the ears of those who knew him will echo always 
Tennyson’s superb lament: 


“The passing of the sweetest soul 
That ever looked with human eyes.” 
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THE THEATRE 


** While the Sun Shines.’’ At the Globe.——Sadler’s Wells Ballet. 
At the New. 
TrrENCE RATTIGAN, th: author of Flere Path and other successful 
theatrical pieces, has nothing of any. moment to say, but a sense 
of the theatre and a light touch enable him in his latest comedy, 
While The Sun Shines, to amuse his audience successfully through 
two acts, but the fun wears a little thin in the last act. It is a 
war play about soldiers on leave in London, two of whom—an 
American and a Frenchman—are given shelter after a party by Lord 

arpenden’ in his chambers in the Albany. The English peer is a 
conventional figure of West End comedy, a sort of more intelligent 
and sensible Bertie Wooster, played with a graceful and ingratiating 
charm by Michael Wilding, who contrives also to give a certain 
distinction to a rather difficult part. The American Lieutenant is 
another conventional dramatic gargoyle whose staccato exclamations, 
gestures and cheery self-assurance bounce him straight into the 
heart of the audience as he bursts from his host’s bedroom in typical 
New Yorker underwear. He was presented with a breath-taking 
naturalness by Hugh McDermott, who nearly blew all the rest of 
the cast into the auditorium with his gale-like vigour. The French 
officer is drawn equally conventionally, but of an earlier date. The 
author has taken a stock figure of the ’nineties, and Eugene Deckers 
decorated him with an appropriate array of shrugs and posturings. 
This allied trio all make love to Lady Elizabeth Randall, who is by 
way of being engaged to Lord Harpenden, but is not sure whether 
she wants to marry him or not. Helped by another gargoylish 
figure in the shape of the Duke of Ayr, a role to which the 
accomplished Ronald Squire gave all that was in any way authentic, 
the play dawdles along to its happy ending with the Duke’s daughter 
at last in the arms of the peer. As Lady Elizabeth, Jane Baxter 
unobtrusively and skilfully made the attentions paid to her by 
the three men credible, and indeed her acting with the American 
in the first scene was worthy of better things. 

The present revival of Coppélia, one of the most delightful of 
nineteenth century French ballets, by the Sadler’s Wells Company 
is something that ought not to be missed. In it Margot Fonteyn, 
Robert Helpmann and A. Rassine are at their best. 


JAMES REDFERN. 
THE CINEMA 


** This is the Army.”’. At Warners. ——** The Nelson Touch.”” At 
The Leicester Square.——Review of the Year. 

Even Mr. James Agate would be bound to agree that This is the 
Army is a slice of popular, hand-holding entertainment more suited 
to stage than screen. The reason lies not in the intellectual calibre 
of the work but in the confinement of its artifice. How tired we 
are long before the end to find the screen—a very window on the 
world—utilised only to display the infinite permutations and com- 
binations of too many soldiers manoeuvring within the over-narrow 
limits of boards and backcloth. A brave attempt has been made 
to widen the horizons of this all-male American Army revue by 
linking it with a similarly patriotic piece of the last war and by 
telling a slim back-stage story of the sons and daughters of veteran 
performers who find love as well as satisfaction in turning soldiers 
into singers, dancers and acrubats in aid of war relief fnnds. 

This ts the Army might well have been left on the stage. Singing 
soldiers are likely to be more at home there than on the screen, 
which is wont to portray more serious aspects of military activity. 
The cinema continues to provide us with pictures of the way the 
war is being fought, which often give more information than artistry, 
but are none the less widely welcome for that. The Nelson Touch 
(the unhappy English title of an American film called Corvette K225) 
is a straightforward, spectacular yet unglamorous account of convoy 
duty in the North Adantic. The warding off of aircraft and the 
gun and depth-charge duels with submarines are somewhat cluttered 
up by a fragile network of personal relationships, but these are not 
over-obtrusive. The film is adorned with a wealth of technical 
detail, and the sufferings of the ocean-going sailor (in merchantmen 
as well as naval vessels) are not minimised. 

Glancing over the list of last year’s productions we find that 
realistic films about the war, its causes and consequences, have made 
a much stronger impression than more peaceful productions. Once 
again Britain can claim to have contributed the year’s most inspiring 
piece of work. In 1942 we led the field with In Which We Serve 
and this year Launder and Gilliatt’s Millions Like Us can stand 
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without shame beside it. Here, in a probable story of industrig 
England, real people show their quality within an accurate repre. 
sentation of their environment. The American film Bataan can 
claim second place, largely on the score of its fine dramatic shape 
and skilful characterisation. Edge of Darkness, Lewis Milestone’s 
production, which represents the only .successful attempt I know 
to translate to the screen the problem of Occupied Europe, shared 
the same virtues of credible protagonists and masterly screen crafts. 
manship. The other story—films of the year which stay in the 
mind are The Magnificent Ambersons (to my mind Orson Welles’s 
best work so far), Keeper of the Flame, Strange Incident and 1 
Married a Witch, in which René Clair showed signs of returning 
to his early form and contributed the only comedy which I cap 
remember this year as having been of more than epherreral interest, 
Strange Incident finds a place as much for its courageous novelty 
in taking the psychological implications of lynching for its raw 
material as for its balanced technique and its creation of an appro- 
priate mood. For the same reasons we should perhaps include The 
Moon and Sixpence with its magnificent acting by George Sanders, 

Nineteen forty-three was a good year for documentaries. First and 
foremost comes Paul Rotha’s World of Plenty, a colourful examina- 
tion of the economics of an international social problem. March cf 
Time’s Inside Fascist Spain was the most eloquent picture of 
Fascism at work ever brought to the screen whilst Fires Were 
Started from the Crown Film Unit showed Humphrey Jennings at 
last finding his director’s feet in the fires and friendliness of blitzed 
London. Desert Victory must, of course, be included amongst the 
year’s outstanding films. That it does not rank higher in the list is 
perhaps because it owes more to military skill than to the craft of 


the film-maker. EpGar ANSTEY. 
THE POTTER 


THE potter kneads the stubborn clay, 

Binding it into unity ; 

Scatters water, kneads again 

To mollify the obdurate grain 

And tame and temper to command 

Of dreaming mind and shaping hand ; 

Then spins the wheel with treadling foot 

Till rhythm inform the formless clot ; 

Then downwards thrusts a fist to bore 

A hollow in the solid core. 

And as a lily-balb awakes 

In the warm soil of spring, so breaks 

The whirling clot to life and sense 

And the swift circumference 

Grows into a rising rim 

That the cunning fingers guide and slim, 

Fashion and shape within, without ; 

And the walls narrow, bulge and sprout 

Upwards, till. the crowning lip 

Is smoothed by thumb and finger-tip. 

Foot and wheel 

Fall slow, fall still ; 

Work is ended, the clay is wrought 

To image of the potter’s thought. 
MARTIN ARMSTRONG. 


THE PLOUGHMAN 


I aM the ploughman. In the beginning 

I scratched the desert with a crooked stick, 
Coaxing the half-grudged smile of plenty, 

And I also rejoiced, seeing Earth’s quick 
Abundance. Next I yoked the ox, 

The lumbering ox, to heave my wooden share 
Slowly along the cultivated strip 

And I went singing after. Then my care 
Was all to tame the fiery, nimble horse ; 

His rippling muscles came to do my will, 
Obediently to draw the keen-edged steel 

Across the chess-board land, and still 
I followed after, whistling, light of heart. 
But now I live within a cell of noise, 

The tractor’s prisoner, oil-tainted, shamed 
To sit in chill inaction, songless 

And mute, myself the tamer tamed. 
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LETTERS TO 


PARTIES OF TOMORROW 


gr.—In his article of December 31st, Commander King-Hall discusses 
mer alia the question of whether the continuation of a Coalition Govern- 
gent with an agreed programme is compatible with party political warfare. 
Jagree with him that so far as the action of Cabinet Ministers is con- 
gmed, the two are incompatible. But I have never been able to see— 
perhaps an Independent is ill-qualified to judge-—why it is commonly 
gsumed that a party truce in the Government need involve @ party 
uce in the constituencies. Obviously, the members of a Coalition 
Government with a common programme, though they can, and do, make 
geeches interpreting the programme in terms of their own parties, could 
got take part in elections by supporting their own party candidates 
against those of another party included in the Coalition. But why not 
let the party organisations run their own candidates without expecting 
gsistance from Ministers? Each candidate. and his supporters would 
no doubt explain that he or she supported the Coalition programme, but 
that the spirit and letter of carrying it out would be influenced for the 
better if there were more Conservatives (or Liberals or Socialists) in the 
House to exercise their pressure on the Government. As a result, the 
electorate would enjoy the advantages of hearing the rival political creeds 
discussed and of selecting the candidates most personally acceptable to 
them, and the House would become gradually more truly representative 
of political opinion in the country. 

{ suspect that the prolongation of the present official truce—actually 
broken by rebels at nearly every by-election—is due to the fact that 
the predominant Conservative Party knows that the trend of political 
opinion is towards the Left and so that it would lose by ending the 
truce ; hence it keeps up the pretence that it could not be ended without 
breaking up the Government. But why do the minority Parties acquiesce 
in the pretence?—Yours faithfully, ELEANOR F. RATHBONE, 


SUBURBANISING THE COUNTRY 


Sin,—The two signatories of this letter have on occasion differences of 
judgement as to the immediately practicable application of sound principles 
of planning to this or that city or region. But we are at one in regretting 
the entire misunderstanding by Sir Wm. Beach Thomas of the policy 
put forward by the Town and Country Planning Association. The key- 
notes of that policy, as stated in the Association’s National Planning 
Basis, are: 

The distinction between town and country should be maintained 
... and sporadic building in rural areas discouraged. In particular 
good food-growing land and places of special landscape beauty 

. should be protected from ordinary building development. .. . In 
the rebuilding of urban areas, the density of residential districts 
should be limited so as to provide a sufficiency of open space for all 
necessary purposes, including reasonable garden-space for family 
houses. Wide country belts should be reserved around and between 
all cities and towns, so that town dwellers may have access to the 
countryside. 

New developments required by industrial changes, by decentrali- 
sation from congested areas, or by the growth of towns up to their 
planned limits, should be directed to other existing towns, or to new 
towns carefully sited to meet the needs of industry, agriculture 
and social amenity: New towns and extending towns should be 
planned as compact units, scattered or ribbon building being 
prevented. 

The Association’s memoranda of Evidence to the Barlow Commission 
and the Scott Committee, and other statements, more fully develop” the 
policy briefly summarised in this Basis. Nothing could be further from 
the truth than the assertion that the Association favours suburban 
“sprawl,” or is indifferent to countryside preservation. 

The more spacious accommodation of the industries and people now 
in congested cities will necessitate some measure of decentralisation. If 
this is not properly provided for in moderate-sized and well-planned towns 
he suburban sprawl will inevitably continue. But even if the maximum 
mount of decentralisation proposed by the Association were carried out, 
the area of additional land required for it would be a tiny fraction (less 
than 1 per cent.) of the agricultural land of this country. 

The two garden cities (Letchworth and Welwyn) have been most 
«tupulous in avoiding spoliation of the rural land in their neighbour- 
hoods. Indeed, the contrast between their care for amenities and the 
disregard thereof in adjoining areas is as good a demonstration as could 
be found in the country of the difference between Planning and disorder. 
~Yours &c.. PATRICK ABERCROMBIE, Vice-President, T.C.P.A, 

F. J. Osporn, Hon. Secretary, T.C.P.A. 
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THE EDITOR 


WOMEN’S MINDS 


Sir,—I agree regretfully with some of Miss Elizabeth Dunn’s conclusions 
in her article ““Women’s Minds,” but I do protest against the main 
basis of her argument that fiction is trivial and non-fiction the only read- 
ing for an intelligent and thoughtful person. 

I have heard many people, men and women. boast that they never read 
novels, but I believe those who can enjoy “ biography, travel, war or 
technical books,” as,well as “the doubtful delights of a novel,” find 
the average level of intelligence, thoughtfulness -and literary ability at 
least as high among novelists as among the writers of non-fiction. Among 
contemporary books I have read myself in the last year or two, I can 
remember only one (M. Antoine de St. Exupéry’s Flight to Arras) which 
has impressed me as much as Miss Kate O’Brien’s Land of Spices, and 
Mr. John Steinbeck’s Of Mice and Men. Admittedly there are many 
third-rate novels, but there are also third-rate biographies, war and 
travel books. : 

Isn’t it as remiss of the men at Miss Dunn’s library to risk passing 
by War and Peace by not looking at the fiction shelves, as of the women 
to turn up their noses at non-fiction?—Yours faithfully, 

MARGARET DaWALL. 

Heath House, Clungunford, Craven Arms. Shropshire. 


S1r,—Don’t you think the reason why women prefer to read fiction is 
that they are much more realistic and practical Than men, and therefore 
cannot lose themselves ‘in the pursuits of inventing Utopias, cutting 
down the universe to fit the newest philosophy (or one of the old ones), 
or arranging the future of the world nicely and tidily—and pretend 
all they read is true? In fact, men must pretend that the world they 
escape to is, or was, or will be true, where women have the courage to 
recognise that theirs is frankly fictional—Yours faithfully, 
9 Hillside, Wimbledon, JupDITH WALKER. 


Sir,—Although so young may I dare write to you on this matter? 
I am a pupil of a well-known secondary school, Difficult as it is with 
“prep” and a public “examination” the girls of my form (V) have a 
keen interest in national and international affairs, The school is evacuated 
and many of the girls, living in billets, are expected to spend much of 
their time helping their hostesses. Yet they nearly all read and few 
attempt “slushy fiction.” A few travel twenty miles from London 
every day. These spend their journey in reading, and not all their even- 
ings are spent in “prep.” Chiefly among these, but among others too, 
The Spectator is passed round, 

A few weeks ago I bought Tolstoy’s War and Peace. A list of girls 
waiting to read it has sprung up. I am waiting for a friend to finish 
Karl Marx’s Das Kapital. I may add that these girls are the daughters of 
working men, the greater proportion of whom do not pay fees. Perhaps 
Elizabeth Dunn will not be so disappointed if she views the rising 
generatio as Emmeline Lawrence suggests, 

e A ScHOOL GIRL. 


EMPLOYMENT FOR ALL 


Sir,—Doctor Maxwell Garnett’s letter on “Employment for All” 
shows an appreciation of some important economic factors, but I think 
his scheme will be more applicable to post-war America than to post- 
war Britain. The U.S.A,., no matter how long the war goes on, will still 
be, at the end, a country of vast potential wealth and by no means 
overpopulated, and she will only need to adopt a sensible financial sys- 
tem to be in a position to provide her own people with a high standard 
of living and at the same time make substantial gifts of goods to poorer 
countries, much as Doctor Maxwell Garnett suggests. Our own 
position, however, will be different and not so good, and will deteriorate 
steadily as the war continues. Our islands are small and, in the economic 
sense, overpopulated. Our home resources to raw materials, though 
never properly developed by reason of our rotten financial system, are 
far more limited than those of the U.S.A. Our foreign investments are 
nearly all gone, and so is much of our export trade, which means that 
we shall find it hard to secure adequate imports, and our position will 
be even worse if the U.S.A. demands, in goods, payment for some of 
the supplies she has sent us during the war. This means that we are 
likely to find it none too easy to obtain sufficient raw materials from all 
sources to provide for the needs of our own people. We shall have 
little to spare to work up into “ presents” to send to China, excellent as 
it would be to help China and other needy countries if we were still a 
wealthy nation. 

Scarcity of raw materials will not, however, make any difference to 
the labour-destroying effect of modern scientific inventions, and it is 
most unlikely that we shall be able to employ our whole population, even 
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for the most moderate hours, in turning the limited supply of raw 
materials into finished goods. We can, however, make sure that, 
whether people can get paid jobs or not, such supplies of the necessaries 
of life as are available are fairly divided, everyone receiving enough money 
to buy his or her full ration at a price fair to the vendor and producer. 
—Yours very truly, BEDFORD, 


Cairnsmore, Newton Stewart, Wigtownshire. 


DOMINION STATUS 


Sir.—I hav: a mild quarrel with “Janus” for the following sentence 
from his Notebook, which, whatever its amiable ingention in regard to 
India, would scarcely be read with much pleasure in the Dominions: 

“. . . there appears to be some feeling in India that it is an indignity 
for a country that aspires not merely to Dominion status but to com- 
plete independence to have its present inferiority underlined by the 
choice of a Governor frém a Dominion.” 

Dominion status is complete independence—there is nothing, for 
example, to prevent Canada leaving the Commonwealth if she wished to 
—the Dominions are sovereign States equal in every way with Great 
Britain, and as to underlining inferiority by choosing a Governor from a 
Dominion, well, the same might be said of Great Britain, which it is 
seldom remembered is by implication a Dominion like the others under 
the Statute of Westminster. I am afraid the political system least known 
to the people of this country is their own Empire.—Yours faithfully, 

5 Palace Mansions, Kensington, W. 14. W. E. SIMNETT. 

{“ Janus ” writes: I laagely agree (and therefore cannot be quarrelled 
with). I was merely quoting the (erroneous) view which I gather pre- 
vails in India. Yet is Dominion status complete independence—when 
Canada cannot amend her own constitution except by a Bill carried 
through the British Parliament?] 


MR. CHURCHILL 
Sir,—“ Janus” merits our thanks for his comments (in The Spectator 
of December 31st) on the depth of public feeling displayed in recent 
days in regard to the Prime Minister’s illness. As Commander King- 
Hall says in his article “ Parties of Tomorrow,” Mr. Churchill is indeed 
“a national leader of unprecedented reputation.” The popular faith in 
his capacity to ride the storm draws its inspiration from Mr. Churchill’s 
own belief in his destiny: this, in turn, derives from his insistence 
through all the vicissitudes of his long and varied career and in all his 
speeches and writings, that the Divine Providence watches unceasingly. 
In My Early Life, Mr. Churchill’s story of his escape from the Boers 
illustrates the point. At a stage when all seemed lost and his recapture 
unavoidable, “I realised with awful force that no exercise of my own 
feeble wit and strength could save me from my enemies,‘and that without 
the assistance of that High Power which interferes in the eternal sequence 
of causes and effects more often than we are always prone to admit, I 
could never succeed. I prayed long and earnestly for help and guidance. 
My prayer, as it seems to me, was swiftly and wonderfully answered.” 
That was as a young man, on the threshold of life, but this faith has 
found its expression on many occa#ons since: in fact, it is impossible to 
appraise Mr, Churchill’s career in true perspective if this aspect of his 
character is neglected. Thus, as lately’ as October, 1942, in his speech at 
Westminster Central Hall to the Conference of Delegates of Coalowners 
and Miners, he said: “I sometimes have a feeling, in fact I have it very 
strongly, a feeling of interference. .I want to stress that. I have a 
feeling sometimes that some guiding hand has interfered. I have the 
feeling that we have a guardian because we serve a great cause, and that 
we shall have that guardian so long as we serve that cause faithfully.” 
As we enter upon a year so fateful for human destiny. we shall do well 
with our incomparable leader. to place our trust in Almighty God and, in 
the words of President Roosevelt, “in His constant providence over us.” 
Yours faithfully, G. F. Warne. 
186 Old Lodge Lane, Purley, Surrey. 


SELF-DETERMINATION 


Str,—I fundamentally agree with the opinion by Mr, Geoffrey Mander, 
M.P., expressed iff your columns on December 31st, 1943. Never 
and under no circumstances should Europe see the Nazi and the Fascist 
régimes restored in Germany and Italy, not even under the pretext of 
“the right of the peoples to choose their own form of government.” 
Yet, Mr. Geoffrey Mander unconsciously raises a further point which 
the school of thought of which he is a prominent representative in British 
public life does not do much to elucidate. Sir Henry Slesser is, I 
fear, also less helpful in this elucidation than he intends to be. 
Democracy, or in a broader sense, all forms of representative govern- 
ment, implies not only rights but responsibilities and duties. The stress 
on such responsibilities and duties is certainly less popular at public 
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meetings where the mention of “rights” receives greater applause, bu 
we cannot conceive any form of representative government without 
a moral code fixing the limitation of rights. That moral code works, un. 
written as it is, fairly well in personal relations between private indivi. 
duals and citizens of a civilised “State. By unwritten law, we may hope 
it may work some everyday miracles of peace in international life as well, 
But it is of primary importance that accent should be laid on the limi- 
taton of people’s rights and not on these rights alone. Democracy 
implies responsibility by every individual citizen. This responsibility 
is sometimes heavy. Thus many people are only too glad to abandon 
it to a dictator who may misuse it, or to some institution which may be 
well-planned and well-meaning, but insufficient. 

To every adult citizer we leave certain utterly important decisions 
private life, such as marriage, choice of a career, &c. His or her decisions 
may be wrong in a great many cases, but wrong decisions of this kind 
should never lead to the conclusion that the right of decision itself should 
be confiscated. Peoples may err as individuals do. Yet, a moral code 
stands above individual likes and dislikes, a social law, written or un- 
written, stands above individual tastes or even needs. I feel we should 
be less concerned with Charters, though such documents as the Atlantic 
Charter have undoubtedly their necessity and their importance, Our 
task is to restore the unwritten law of international, national and social 
morality which in the past Christianity provided for Europe, Islam for 
the East or Confucian philosophy for China. 

They may fail. and they often did, in the application. There is no 
safety in any doctrine nor in any institution, nor even in the application 
of Force (though force must stand in the service of Law), because 
Force may easily degenerate and become tyrannical. Still, there is no 
excuse not to try good principles because they do not offer perfect 
security or because they are not always expedient.—I am, Sir, yours 
faithfully, BELA MENCZER. 

Student Movement House, 103 Gower Street, W.C.1. 


HEAD AND TAIL 


Sir,—It is very regrettable that it is not so easy in human society as in 
a serpent to tell which is, or ought to be, the head and which the tail. No 
country started the last war with so magnificent a hierarchical head as 
Russia. Alas! circumstances proved that the head should have been a 
rather inferior part of the tail, better placed and happier running a tea- 
shop. It was not very different, if all reports be true, in France in 1940, 
when it was the head or tails that blenched, the tail, the common people, 
which stood and stands firm. In this country at his date Abraham Lincoln 
would have remained a part of the tail to the end of his days.—Yours, &c., 
12 Regent Terrace, Edinburgh. H. J. C. Grierson, 


ALLIED ENGLISH 


Sir,—In view of the effort we are all making to promote understanding 
with our American allies, I would be grateful if some of your readers 
would explain the following phrases taken from Time of November 22nd, 
1943: 

1. “ A backlog in a barbershop.” 

2. “ The book derives its strength from a dash of civet . . . the plot 
is a triangle whose base is broad, whose chief points are streamlined by 
agelessness.” 

3. “ High-priced goos,” 

4. “Some of them had semantic reservations.” 

5. “A horrendous plot.” 

With the exception of civet, the underlined words are not in Chambers 
Twentieth Century Dictionary, 

Can one buy a book of American phrases with English equivalents?— 
Yours truly, Mary Parton. 

Castlemount, St. Andrews, Fife. 


SELF-DETERMINATION FOR GERMANY 


S1r,—While Mr. F. D. Merralls is writing to say that Fascism has 
not been “chosen ” by the Italian people, he surely cannot say the same 
of National-Socialism. The election figures—in 1930 they had 6,409,600 
votes, in 1932 12,177,400, in 1933 17,277,200—prove that beyond doubt. 
It also has to be remembered that while there no doubt is wide 
disagreement with National-Socialism on internal policy, there is hardly 
any disagreement as far as the foreign policy is concerned. The Catholic 
hierarchy as well as the Social-Democratic Trade Union leaders, not to 
speak of the industrialists and farmers, even if organised in different 
political parties, all supported German nationalistic policy unanimously 
before and during the war. In view of all the proofs available this 
cannot be denied.—Yours faithfully, Watter Loss. 





Postage on this issue: Inland and Overseas, 1d. 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY 





Our Earliest Poetry 

Anglo-Saxon Poetry: An Essay with specimen translations in 

verse. By Gavin Bone. (Oxford University Press. §s.) 
Tue early death of Gavin Bone last year was a real loss to scholar- 
ship and in*particular to St. John’s College, Oxford, of which he was 
aFellow and Tutor. He left behind a short uncompleted essay which 
was intended by him as the beginning of a longer work on Anglo- 
Saxon poetry “as a part of the main fabric of English literature.” 
This fragment is printed here as an introduction to a number of his 
own verse translations. into contemporary English of Anglo-Saxon 

ms dating from the eighth to the tenth century beginning with 
The Battle of Maldon, the latest dated of them, written after the 
defeat of the Saxons under Ethelred the Unready by the Danes at 
Maldon in Essex in 991 A.D. 

It is not too much to say that this introductory essay is a remark- 
able achievement and that, short as it is, it is of such illuminating 
quality that its author, had he lived to continue his work, might well 
have been the cause of a new orientation in English poetry. “9 
is criticism of that high order which reveals and stimulates and i 
not concerned merely with technical details. It was Gavin Bone's s 
belief that Anglo-Saxon poetry had a unique quality and that the 
method of what he calls “the gripped epithet (the noun holding 
another noun or adjective in a vice, so that it can’t get away but shares 
its life with the noun and forms a compound name)” was a charac- 
teristic developed “further in Anglo-Saxon poetry than im any other 
poetry we are likely to know.” Examples of this he gives in the 
innumerable epithets for the sea, such as Whale’s pool, Whale’s road, 
Gannet’s Bath, Swan’s Path, and the habitual battle-thanes for com- 
rades which in itself reveals «what a permanent place fighting held in 
the life of the times. He also maintains that this poetry was by no 
means simple in form. Not only were there the conventions of 
“battle and sea-faring,” “riddle and wise saying,” “high style,” 
“lament ” and “logic ” ; not only did they make use of a systematic 
alliteration, but they made highly skilled use of “pure lingering 
sonorous vowels and thick, splashy consonants” which our 
language has largely lost. It is therefore impossible to 


‘render exactly in modern English the effects of the originals ; as 


Gavin Bone justly remarks, “It is idle to pretend that we can take 
the poetry apart from the language in which it is written ”—an 
observation which reminds us of Mallarmé’s famous remark to Degas, 
when the latter told him that he had so many ideas that he thought 
of starting to compose poetry. “ Poetry,” said Mallarmé, “ is written 
not with ideas, but with words,” and the Anglo-Saxons, writes Bone, 
“did not produce simple poetry in the least. Their language was 
not easy to write in. The bulk of the poetry they left is like a 
citadel to be assaulted.” Elsewhere he describes this poetry as “a 
fortification of uncomfortable words,” and are we not at once re- 
minded of Doughty and his magnificent The Dawn in Britain, 
which has just been republished in a new edition by Jonathan Cape? 

It is also a contention of Gavin Bone’s that we are essentially the 
same people as our forbears of King Alfred’s time. A “ strong ethical 
imerest” pervades most of their poetry. The Anglo-Saxon view, he 
says, “has an angle of its own.” It presents a fusion of friendship 
and loyalty, patriotism and patronage all in one. We may see in the 
poetry how the friend and lord (gripped together in one compound 
word) is the centre of Anglo-Saxon sentiment. Another element 
that surely has persisted is its realism, its concern with daily life 
and its troubles, not forgetting its pleasures ; mead flows through 
this poetry in a vivifying stream. Again, the poetry is highly ethical 
without being religious. It has been suggested, writes Bone, “ that 
the real subject of Beowulf is ‘How the good ruler should act.’” 

But it is time to speak of Bone’s translations. Ignorant of Anglo- 
Saxon, I cannot judge of their faithfulness, but the English versions 
have great merit on their own account, and show a true poetic sensi- 
tiveness that entirely wins one’s confidence. So, too, do Bone’s 
comments on the originals: “the language at first seems rough and 
uncouth. It has a cornery craggy look, and its consonants seem to 
cur in thick groups.” He compares this line: 

Oft Scyld Scefing sceathena theatum 
with Collins’s : 
“With short, shrill shriek flies by on leathern wing,” 

and reminds us that Johnson said of Collins’s poetry that it was 
“clogged and impeded with clusters of consonants,” but I agree with 
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Bone in not finding such lines cacophonous ; on the contrary, there is 
great need for so-called cacophony in poetry just as there is need 
for discords in music, and a truly gifted poet artfully mixes his con- 
cords and his discords. That the Anglo-Saxon poets did so may be 
detected even by a reader (who has the specific verbal sense of a 
poet) ignorant of Anglo-Saxon, who contrasts with the line quoted 
above this other line, also quoted by Bone: 
Aledon tha leofne theoden 

with its lovely vowel sounds, or the wonderful line: 

paes oferode, pisses swa maeg 
which absolutely delights me. 

To speak of the poems themselves, as translated by Bone, I con- 
sider such poems as The Seafarer, The Wanderer, The Song of Deor 
as enriching the great treasury of English verse, and there is some- 
thing to be learned from them by living and future English poets. 
It is to be hoped that the publishers will now give us Bone’s transla- 
tion of Beowulf with his essay on that poem. W. J. TURNER. 


/ : ° , 
An Optimists’ World 
The World We Mean To Make: and the Part of Education in 
Making It. By Maxwell Garnett. (Faber and Faber. 10s. 6d.) 


THE buoyant optimism of Dr. Maxwell Garnett’s title is fully 
sustained in his treatment of his theme. Briefly, the theme is what 
he describes as The Commonwealth, and the adapting of educational 
aims and procedures to the maintenance of it and the furthering 
of its purposes. He assume; that as soon as possible after the close 
of hostilities there will be held a World Congress to negotiate a 
eee settlement. Then 

“the general settlement negotiated by the Congress should bring 
into being an international authority which we may call The 
Commonwealth of United Nations or, more briefly, ‘The Common- 
wealth.’ . . . Its chief business would be to maintain the rule of 
right and to promote human welfare—social and political, economic 
and cultural—among the member States and eventually among all 
mankind.” 

- Although, at the outset, Dr. Garnett seems to conceive of the 
Cammadnoaish as an inter-State organisation to withstand aggression 
and to guarantee the rule of right, it comes to acquire, as fhe 
argument proceeds, not only the solidity of a single unitary State, 
but also that capacity to command devotion which we _ usually 
associate only with historic nations. (The distinction between State 
and Nation does not appear to be strongly present to Dr. Garnett’s 
mind as he writes.) 

Thinking thus of his Commonwealth, the author can treat it as 
sufficiently concrete to be not only an object of devotion but 
sufficiently established and actual to give direction and content to a 
whole system of education. True, the Commonwealth remains, in 
form, a system of co-operating States, but the attributes and powers 
here ascribed to it in relation to education surely belong to some- 
thing much more unitary. Thus: 

“ Feeling and desire must be drawn into play. Men must love the 
Commonwealth and want to serve it, as the patriot loves and wants 
to serve his country.” 

The integrating and inspiring power of what Dr. Garnett calls a 
“single wide interest,” operating educationally, will have the effect 
that 
“for the typical citizen, the good of the Commonwealth will then 
be very nearly the highest good of all.” “The Commonwealth 
will be to him what the sacred city was to the exiled Psalmist: 
“a & forget thee, O Jerusalem, let my right hand forget her 
cunning. 

(The underlying confusion surely reveals itself here.) 

It is around this theme that the book is built. “ Built” seems 
to be the right word, for much ingenious labour has evidently gone 
into it. One feels that it has been put together from much diverse 
material rather than left to shape itself after long pondering over 
an intensely realised problem. There are copious references, and 
there can be no doubt of the author’s wide reading. Occasionaily 
one feels a little uncertain whether some of the material he draws 
to his aid is as relevant to his theme as might appear at first sight. 

But the book as a whole leaves us with more stubborn questionings. 
Few will question the author’s conviction that world-planning of 
some kind is no longer a dream but soon to be a matter of life and 
death. But many will fee! that he over-simplifies an_ infinitely 
complex problem and overlooks some of the gravest difficulties. For 
instance, what is the true relation between education and com- 
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munity? Can education of any effective kind come into action at 
all until community already has substantial existence? Education 
is obviously a function of community. Is the converse equally true? 

Again, how far can af organisation inspire the same kind of 
devotion that can be commanded by an historic community, an 
England or a Jerusalem? Does citizenship, in Dr. Garnett’s sense, 
cover as much of life as his emphasis upon it in education would 
suggest? Nay more, is the central concern of education, in such 
times as these, with citizenship in the more formal sense at all? 
They may be more nearly right who hold that the world-crisis is only 
superficially political and economic: fundamentally it is moral and 
spiritual. If that is so, the first business of education would be 
not the building up of loyalties to an extended political organisation, 
but the regenerating of those deeper foundations without which no 
political structure of any kind is likely to stand for long. 

That kind of task, one feels, is pre-eminently a task for a com- 
munity, for a nation, rather than for any extended legal or political 
organisation, So it may be that the distinctive contribution of the 
present English generation, and perhaps the next one too, will be 
a re-spiritualised and re-equipped England, achieved for its own 
sake, with no particular reference to a still hypothetical Common- 
wealth. A purified and ennobled national patriotism may be, after 
all, the true generator of that wider patriotism which Dr. Garnett 
so justly sees to be necessary. F. CLARKE. 


Bishop and Critic 


By Herbert Hensley Henson: 


Retrospect of an Unimportant Life. 
21s.) 


Volume II, 1920-1939. (Oxford University Press. 
THE adjective which Dr. Henson has introduced into the title of 
the two volumes of his Retrospect suggests that he would not 
imitate Aeneas in saying of the events within which his life has 
been set, quorum pars magna fui. It is true that there has been 
about him not a little of the detached observer ; he could never 
have been an ecclesiastical leader after the pattern of Gore or, with 
leadership differently interpreted, of Randall Davidson. Yet any 
appreciation of him would fail to give him his due if it did not 
direct attention to his conscientiousness, ability and, in the true 
sense, success as a diocesan bishop. It is very noteworthy that his 
short term of office at Hereford and his much longer one at Durham 
secured for him not only the respect but the affection of his clergy. 
“In affectionate gratitude for a great and generous episcopate ” were 
the words with which the Dean of Durham closed his speech at 
Dr. Henson’s last Durham Conference. He had, indeed, ruled and 
served the diocese well; he cared deeply about and for the miners 
and the unemployed, and whatever political differences there might 
be between him and them, his personal relations with them did 
honour to both. 

One perhaps curious impression that the book leaves upon me 
is of a man who was a far better critic of himself than of other 
people. Now and then his remarks about his contemporaries jar— 
it should be remembered that the majority come from a journal 
generally written up at the end of a day and in the ferment of 
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controversial issues. Particularly do his comments in connexiog 
with the Lambeth Conference of 1920 show an asperity towards 
those, mainly Anglo-Catholics, from whom he differed, which jg 
something less than just. But in those passages where he scrutinises 
himself and his powers and his work he is as objective as a judge, 
Let the words that he wrotz in 1920 shortly before his enthronement 
at Durham, where he reviews the “ special contribution” that he 
might make to the “tradition of Durham,” be sufficient evidence, 
With regard to the tendencies of the twenty years whieh the book 
covers, the author is revealed as a man of unfailing courage but of 
little cheerfulness. But for his Christian faith he would hardly 
escape the charge of a deeply pessimistic outlook upon life. The 
notion that he has been of 4 changeable disposition, unstable in his 
opinions, gains no support from this or from the previous volume, 
His change of mind on the subject of Disestablishment is entirely 
intelligible. Whatever may be said in favour of the line adopted by 
the English episcopate after the second rejection of the Prayer 
Book revision measure (and it would be unfair to say that oppor- 
tunism prevailed over principle), its strength lay in its leaving the 
next move in the politico-ecclesiastical combat to the House, if it 
were prepared to make one, which it kad no intention of doing 
But to the Bishop of Durham the situation appeared intolerable; 
he could not minimise the “ gravity of the action of the House of 
Commons in twice rejecting the Revised Prayer Book,” while as 1 
his own position, his answer to Mr. Buckle, who told him that by 
abandoning the championship of the Establishment he would wreck 
his career, was: “It can’t be helped ; I nailed my colours to Prayer 


Book Revision, and I must go down with the ship.” There is no 
case for any suggestion of inconsistency. 
In his controversial interventions there was always a_ sens 


of moral obligation. His severe criticism of the Group Movement 
may well have failed to do justice to the benefits of a definitely 
spiritual character which a number of people received through con- 
tact with the Group, but it was based on considerations historical 
and moral that cannot be safely ignored. Not less serious was his 
protest against the invitation extended to a Unitarian minister tw 
preach in Liverpool Cathedral. Dr. Henson was, both ecclesiastically 
and theologically, a Liberal, but he recognised that there was what 
Archbishop D’Arcy of Armagh called “the clear line of division.” 
It is of great interest that a theologian who was anything but a 
traditionalist, Dr. John Oman, of Westminster College, Cambridge, 
held it to be “indefensible” that Unitarians should be admitted 
to preach in Anglican pulpits. 

Few readers will fail to find plenty of opportunity of disagreement 
with Dr. Henson: in a different review I could have made that plain 
for myself. But the worth of the volume lies in the revelation of 
personality rather than of opinions, and with the personality it would 
not be easy to find oneself at variance J. K. Moztey. 


Meeting the Man 

A Week With Gandhi. Allen and Unwin. 6s.) 
Mr. FISCHER did a plucky thing when he went to spend a week at 
Gandhi’s Ashram in the height of the hot weather of 1942. Condi- 
tions were primitive in the extreme ; the guest house consisted of a 
one-room mud hut with an earthen floor and bamboo roof, and 
the temperature averaged 110° F. The meals were an unappetising 
mess of pottage, eaten with the fingers, and punkahs or electric light 
were unheard of. Mr. Fischer found that he could only work sitting 
in his tin bath, half full of tepid water! The conversations are 
interesting for the light which they throw on the outlook of the 
Mahatma. Mr. Fischer says that Gandhi has a one-track mind. 
His one idea is to rid India of British rule ; what ensues afterwards 
is of minor concern. India must be left to “God or anarchy.” 
Gandhi is, in fact, an anarchist. He has no interest in forms of 
government, which appear to him to be merely .instruments of 
oppression. He would take the lands out of the hands of the land- 
lords and distribute them among the peasants—the former owners, 
needless to say, wou!ld receive no compensation whatever. The 
money in the Imperia! Bank of India would be shared round 
everyone. It would be interesting to know how far these singular 
views are shared by Nehru and other members of Congress; 
Rajagopalachari was expelled for opposing them. The surprising 
thing is that, as Gandhi naively Congress is entirely 
dependent for its funds upon Indian b‘g business. 

Mr. Fischer says that, according to Maulana A. K. Azad, Cripps 
had definitely prom‘sed India respers'tle Cabinet government at the 


*n this assumpt-on negotiations had pr- 
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but—if temporarily out 
of stock, your Chemist 
can almost certainly get 
Howards’ Aspirin Tablets 
for you from his Whole- 
sale House. 


The name Howards should 
be on every tablet. 


HOWARDS & SONS LTD. 
(Est. 1797) ILFORD 























A FUTURE OF PROMISE 


T= Church Army is planning for the part it 


must play in winning the post-war world for 


Christ. 


Men and women of the Forces are being brought 
into friendly contact with The Church Army through 
| the medium of Mobile Canteens, Recreation 
| Centres, Service Clubs and Hostels. Evangelists 
are engaged on full-time work among them. 
Church Army Mission Vans take the Gospel message 
to villages and hamlets. News Teams and Moral 
Welfare Workers operate widely. 





All these things are paving the way for the 
widespread evangelization in which lies the only 
hope for the world of to-morrow. 








Your help is needed to forward these plans. 


Please cross cheques Barclays a/c Church Army, 
payable to the Rev. H. H. TREACHER, General 
Secretary and Head. 


THE CHURCH ARMY 


Headquarters: 55 BRYANSTONST., LONDON, W.1. 
(Registered under the War Charities Act 1940.) 
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EXTRA VITAMINS ESSENTIAL TO HEALTH 


COLDS and influenza cannot be 
resisted when your diet is deficient 
in vitamin A: the daily dose of 
Crookes’ ensures you the necessary 
amount. Adults cannot keep healthy 
and children cannot grow up with 
straight bones and strong teeth 


CROOKES’ 





without sufficient vitamin D: the 
daily dose of Crookes’ keeps your 
supply well above the safety level. 
This extra supply of vitamins A 
and D will work wonders in building 
up your resistance and stamina 
through this fifth wartime winter. 


HALIBUT OIL 


OBTAINABLE ONLY FROM CHEMISTS 


Capsules—per bottle of 1OO—8/6 + Liquid—per phial—enough for 16 days 2/- 
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About forty years ago a gentle- 
man arrived at our Pall Mall shop 
in one of the ‘new machines.’ It 
was capable, he assured.us, of a 
non-stop run of twenty miles. 
He started off again with some 
difficulty, but with a goodly 
supply of Pall Mall de Luxe 
cigarettes on board. 

Motoring is rationed, but ,the 
pleasure of smoking Pall Mall de 
Luxe can still be yours. A really 
distinctive cigarette, this. Yet the 
price is very little higher than 
that of ordinary standard brands 
—a mere 1/2d. extra on a hun- 
dred. Pall Mall de Luxe cost 
12/10d. a hundred and we shall 
be happy to supply you at any 
Rothman shop, or (post free) 
direct from _ headquarters. 
Rothmans Ltd. (Folio S.P. 20), 5, 
Pall Mall, London, S.W.1. 





. > 
DUTY-FREE parcels to Prisoners of War and 
H.M. Forces Overseas (including India) — 
full particulars on request. 


Fidlhman OF PALL MALL 


the best known tehemantt © in the world 
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ceeded. Then, on April gth, Cripps told him that the British 
Government refused to terminate the Viceroy’s veto power ; Cripps 
had made a promise which London would not allow him_to keep, 
and that was why negotiations broke down. Mr. Fischer might have 
added that when this story was repeated in The Nation in the follow- 
ing September, it was categorically denied by Mr. Graham Spry, 
who was present, and Lord Halifax. Actually it was Congress which 
suddenly sprang a totally new demand for a Cabinet responsible to 
no one, and Sir Stafford Cripps turned it down on the ground that 


it involved constitutional changes quite impossible to make in 
H. G. RAWLINSON. 


wartime, 
Fiction 
The White Mare. By Michael McLaverty. (The Mourne Press. $8.) 
Mildred Pierce. By James M. Cain. (Robert Hale. 8s. 6d.) 
Grig in Retirement By H. B. Creswell. (Faber and Faber. 9s. 6d.) 


THERE is little to say about fiction this week. Mr. McLaverty, 
author of Call My Brother Back and Lost Fields, has a proved and 
real talent as a novelist, and now in this slender little book of six 
short stories he shows that he can also do very well in that medium ; 
much better, it seems to me, than the great majority of his con- 
temporaries, whose modish attempts at the form are too often only 
pretentious literary exercises. There is no pretentiousness in Mr. 
McLaverty’s work; he writes very carefully, and from memory— 
but from memory illumined by experience, and by a delicate, lyric 
pleasure in the texture of the visible. His imagination is pictorial 
rather than meditative ; he does not yet seek for the cause in any 
personal situation, but he presents what we may call the result— 
at any rate, he presents what he sees very precisely. Yet his outline 
is tender in effect, even lyrical; he is at home with pathos and 
with cunning, and never needs to stress them; he knows the 
interests of the simple, the old and the innocent, and he knows 
his native scene, Northern Ireland. He has, in fact, much and 
true talent; but in this little book one gets a feeling that he is 
lazy with it or evasive. The writing of narrative prose is not 
another form of painting, for its main concern is not with the 
appearances of things—which reminds me that I do not like the 
illustrations in this book, done by Miss Mercy Hunter. Except 
for the one done for the story Moonshine, they are in the manner 
of Christmas-card whimsies, and nothing could be less in tune with 
Mr. McLaverty’s good, clear prose. 

Mr. Cain became a household word long ago in the tough days, 
when The Postman Always Rings Twice—which I, alone apparently 
on earth, have never read—set a fashion in the enjoyment of violence 
which only Hitler’s kind of total war could render vieux jeu. Nowa- 
days this author has adjusted his use of violence ; in Mildred Pierce 
he hides it—if, indeed, the word “ hide ” reiates at all to such ruthless 
coarseness—under the design of middle-class family life in Southern 
California. He plods through the details, economic, maternal and 
sexual, of the middle years of a tough little grass-widow, who has 
to “ make good ” in business, bring up two children and wring some 
personal satisfaction from her life. His method fascinates through 
its unflinching deliberation, and we pursue the restaurant business, 
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for LANGUAGE what Hogben did for MATHEMATICS in 
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the drinking, the licentious going to bed with the attention th 
author insists upon ; also we follow the elaborate, terrible funen| 
of the little girl in whom we had begun to see the one moral hope 
for Southern California, and, having buried her, resign ourselves 
in muffled horror to discovering all the unnatural dreadfulness of 
her vile sister, Veda. Everything in the life of this extraordinary, 
but apparently standard, Pierce family is decided by money and by 
the grossest needs of the self—yet Mildred, who controls it all and 
is a most shocking little animal, works like a black, has her own 
kind of low integrity, and keeps our attention throughout quite a 
long, pedestrian book. Still, since the author’s manner is un. 
shakeably realistic, I suppose we must take it that it is possible 
for a mother, her illicit lover and her thirteen-year-old daughter to 
conduct the sort of jocose conversation about the development of 
the daughter’s body in puberty which is recorded here. If that is so, 
then save us Lord from Southern California and from realism, and 
send us Savonarola again, and Calvin and Wesley and John Knox, 
and the whole of the Holy Inquisition! 

Grig In Retirement will make a nice change for anyone who 
may read Mildred Pierce, and I wonder what old Grig would have 
to say about the Pierces? Those who know the first Grig and Thy 
Honeywood File—which I do not—will know what they have here; 
and if the old-fashioned raciness of the very individualistic and 
arrogant old builder is their cup of tea, why, here he is. He is 
not mine; but he is very lively and true, and in his bossy way 
he does stand for the decencies we did not value when they were 
a commonplace, and which may never again control a society which, 
having lost its bearings so irresponsibly, is now having to undergo 
an immeasurable punishment. Kate O’Brien. 


Shorter Notices 





The Resources and Influence of English Literature. By the Mos 


Rev. William Temple. (National Book Council. 2s.) 

Tuts little book, whose value is out of all proportion to its size 
contains a lecture delivered by the Archbishop of Canterbury fo: 
the National Book Council at Caxton Hall last May. Nothing is 
more difficult than to talk in a lively and pregnant way to a mixed 
audience about literature, but Dr. Temple has done it most success- 
fully. It is a lecture that the Director of Army Education might 
well recommend to be read to troops, for it is simple, straight- 
forward and amusing, but not superficial. Dr. Temple does not 
disdain limericks, and his taste in them is better than Bishop Gore's; 
he awakens sympathy by not being afraid to admit when he is bored 
by an author whom he recognises to be great, and indeed the 
success Of his lecture—which well deserves its printed form—is 
due to its natural sincerity. 


My Travels Through Chad. By Pierre Olivier Lepie. (Murray. 10s. 
CapTAIN Lepre, who has already written about his experiences with 
the French Foreign Legion at Narvik, was appointed Governor of 
Chad Territory by General de Gaulle in 1941 and held that office 
until he volunteered for further active service at the end of 1942. 
His book is a pleasantly cultured account of his travels through 
Chad Territory during his period of office. Besides being a good 
travel book, it also contains interesting material for the ethnographer 
and economist, and what little is known of the Territory’s earlier 
history is skilfully worked in. For obvious reasons he is unable to 
say much of the present importance of Chad as a stage on the 
great air route from west to east Africa, although the map on the 
dust cover illustrates this importance in a very graphic mannet. 
We hear occasionally of distinguished visitors passing through Chad, 
including General de Gaulle himself, and a chapter is devoted to 
the Free French attack on Koufra in Libya, an attack which was 
based on Chad and in which a prominent part was played by 
Colonel Leclerc. One may perhaps hope that Captain Lepie’s 
active service was with Leclerc’s great march from Chad to Tripoli, 
and that his next book will tell the stoty of that fine achievement 
The translator of the present volume has obviously done his work 
well, for the book reads easily and contains much good writing and 
happy description. 


No Rain in Those Clouds. By David Smith. (Dent. tos. 6d.) 

Tue best part of this pleasant book concerns arable farming during 
the last quarter of the rgth century in a part of East Anglia famous 
for its strict attention to the rules of good husbandry. Reading 
these pages we are back in the davs when women went stone- 
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“THE SPECTATOR” CROSSWORD No. 252 


[A Book Token for one guinea will be awarded to the sender of the first correct 
’s crossword to be opened after noon on Tuesday week, 
Januar 18th. Envelopes should be received not later than first post that day and 
must bear the word “* Crossword,” the NUMBER of the puzzle and a 2\d. stamp 
Solutions must be on the form below, and none can be wcepted from the U.S.A. 
The solution and the name of the winner will be published in the following issue.) 
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ACROSS 13. 


It appears to be alarming 
15. But one can’t 


dig a confused hart out 


1. Unlikely and slanderous sort of of them. 

footballer : 17. The Greek humorist is little more than 
6. The sound of Morse’s colds. She and I. 
9. Steal superiatively - 18. Showing tha things are not always 
10. Ill, and three-quarters of the army at what they seem. 

each end 20. He fought hydrophobia 
11. Bitter sweet. 21. Oreads in hiding. 
12. It isn’t a card game tor one. 24. “ Costly thy .. . . as thy purse can 
14. Water jacket. buy” (Shakespeare). 
16. Problematical baton-case. 25. Enfranchised parrot. 


18. Seen it next morning coming back. 

19. And the mice, no doubt, are down. 

22. Artist and politician slope. 

23. Laminated rations 

26. Used by girls on the A.A. sites ? 

27. Saturate 

28. It’s done up in string. 

29. It will find a false note, but is no good 
against forgers. 


DOWN 


Wooden accommodation. 

How to decorate a hunter. 

“When sorrows come, they come not 
single spies but in... .”’ (Shakes- 


SOLUTION TO 
CROSSWORD No. 250 





ad ad 


peare) 

To avoid footsoreness, they should go 

to sea. 

5. Such a creature turns it over but not 
in his mind 

6. One doesn’t have to 2 this to catch it. 

7. One might hardly expect the interpre- 
ters to render grammatically. 

8. Shakespeare’s coy tress. 


SOLUTION ON JANUARY 2iIst 


> 


The winner of Crossword No. 250 is A. McD. Gorpon, Bridge House, 
Gerrards Cross. 
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No better tribute to K.L.G. plugs could be paid than in 
the fact that the Authorities will not allow any to be 
made for motor car or commercial vehicle engines. 
These famous “Corundite” plugs have to be reserved 
for use in “ boosted ” aeroplane and other high efficiency 
engines, but when happier times come the technical 
development which has taken place will be very much to 


the advantage of all petrol engine users, 


=z 


K.L.G. SPARKING PLUGS LTD., S.W.15. 
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ACT OF UNION 


for the Common Good 
Two great building societies — The Abbey 
Road and the National 
immense resources of the newly formed 
Abbey National Building Society are pledged 


have united. The 


to the service of those millions who, when 
peace comes again, will wish to build their 
the old sure foundations of 


new lives on 


home ownership. 


ABBEY NATIONAL 


BUILDING SOCIETY 


Joint Managing Directors: 


Sir Harold Bellman, j.p., tL.p. KR. Bruce Wycherley, M.c., F.c.1.8. 


Chief City Office: 
National House, Moorgate, 
London, E.C.2 


Head Office: 
Abbey House, Baker Street, 
London, N.W.1 
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LARGE RESOURCES AVAILABLE TO ASSIST HOME OWNERSHIP 
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picking for a penny-farthing a bushel, when beer was brewed on 
the farm and was food as well as drink, and when cottagers looked 
to their gleanings for a good part of the winter’s supply of bread. 
John Smith, the farmer whose story his son here set down,’ has a 
clear memory for all the farm details of those days ; but, in common 
with most old countrymen, he is inclined to become vague con- 
cerning the more recent years. No Rain in Those Clouds, there- 
fore, somewhat tails off as the years advance, and Mr. Smith’s 
biographer is obliged to fill in the story with rather haphazard anec- 
dotes of his own gathering: a chapter on local weather-lore, one 
on a typical Essex all-round farm-hand of the old style, another on 
an old horseman, and so on. Nevertheless, this is a readable book, 
full of interesting agricultural facts and details (mainly amusing) 
of bygone rural life. Throughout it is imbued with an attractive 
sense of humour. There are plentiful line drawings, but perhaps 
more is told in the small collection of old photographs which has 
been happily included. 


The Tree of Life. By H. J. Massingham. (Chapman and Hall. 8s. 6d.) 


Mr. MASSINGHAM here departs somewhat from his usual line of 
country, and pursues a subject first suggested to him in a letter 
he received from a naval lieutenant: “I feel that the loss of the 
love of the land for its own sake and the loss of the Christian 
religion are the greatest tragedies this country has ever suffered.” 
Confident that there was an essential link between these two 
“ tragedies,” Mr. Massingham set out on a search through history, 
from the days of Columba, when “ religion, learning, the arts and 
crafts, agriculture and the contemplation of wild nature as the 
manifestation of God were integrated as aspects of one whole,” to 
the present time when this integration, long lost under the influences 
of Hobbes and Descartes, would seem once more to be in process 
of achievement—“a right attitude towards Nature implies a right 
attitude towards God, and the attitude is being forced upon us by 
the revolt of Nature against the exploitation of finance and the 
machine.” With lucidity of description and a plentiful sprinkling 
of apt quotations from all manner of sources, Mr. Massingham 
traces his journey for us: a spiritual exploration that will surely 
appeal to all who share the naval lieutenant’s puzzled regrets. 


The Epic Story of Stalingrad. (Hutchinson. 2s. 6d.) 


Tue story of the siege and battle of Stalingrad is here told by a 
number of Russian war correspondents and officers of the Red Army. 
It is too early yet for anything like a history of what is certain 
to be regarded as one of the most decisive battles in the history of 
the world, although it is good to learn from one of Eugene Krieger’s 
despatches in this volume that representatives of the historical section 
of the Russian General Staff were on the spot collecting material. 
These eye-witness accounts are of value because of the insight that 
they give us into the spirit and discipline of the Russian fighter. 
The volume also contains a short but lucid appreciation of the 
campaign as a whole by Colonel Kononenko and a brilliant summary 
of the lessons on street-fighting which were learned in Stalingrad, 
written by General Chuykov, the commander of the 62nd Army. 





FABLES, PARABLES 
AND PLOTS 


W. J. TURNER 


“Luminously speculative pieces . . , his bold judge- 
ment, so stimulating and so courageous, carries him 
high into original thought . . . vision and humour.” 

Frank Swinnerton in The Spectator. 








“A native shrewdness in some of his studies that 
places them above the commonplace.’” Daily Sketch. 


Fables, Parables and Plots is a sheer delight . 


ironical . . . quick and adequate . . . the opening story 
is. . . a small masterpiece.” British Weekly. 
75. 6d. net 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


AN almost springlike welcome is being extended to the New Year 
At the corner of the bed the invincible lungwort shows a numbe 
of pink flowers. Half-way up the bed, on a slope cut for a bird-bath, 
pink primroses are numerous enough to make a bouquet; and beyond 
them Zephyrine Drouhin still holds open a fragrant bloom. The heath 
(Erica Carnea) opens. below a flowery gorse. One prunus is in ful 
flower (the invaluable P. Subhirtella) and two guelders (Tinus and 
Fragrans) ; but the crown of New Year flowers is, as ever, Iris ‘Stylosa, 
Each morning as you peer into the chignon of untidy leaves you see 

new mauve bud beginning to open. It is perhaps the one flower that jy 
loveliest when set in a vase; and there it is well set off by a spray of 
the winter jasmine which is now almost at its peak. Some of thes 
flowers have been visited by a few over-bold honey bees. All such 
symptoms of spring need some search, or at least a certain peering. The 
birds give a more potent message. The hungry winter flocks from the 
North have heard from dawn to dusk hilarious songs from the nativg 
thrush ; and tits, wrens, robins, larks and even the hedge-sparrow hayg 
dared humbler jets of song. Food has been singularly plentiful ; and it 
a great inspirer of pre-vernal song, or in the case of the rooks, now vey 
busy about their nesting sites, of talk. 


Old Farms and New City 


An ingeniously argued and thoughtful pamphlet—giving in effect th 
Garden City idea of the New England—has been issued by the Tow, 
and Country Planning Association. Some criticism of the Association's 
point of view, published in this place a fortnight ago, may perhaps have 
been misunderstood, and in any event it is well to clarify a ver 
important issue. The fact is that rural authorities and individuals begig 
to grow afraid of the free sprinkling of new towns over agricultural land 
and fair landscapes. Our legislators in general are so urban-minded tha 
when it comes to a fight, well, the farmer and the Ministry of Agriculture 
are likely to lose. Husbandry will go to the wall. Even more urgenily 
than in war-time a really strong Minister of Agriculture will be needed 
Nothing is more important than an access of power and virtue to that 
Cinderella among ministries. What a quick succession of ineffectual 
birds of passage filled the office in the interval of the two wars, from the 
great betrayal of 1921 onwards. Fears of what may happen are ver 
definitely expressed in the latest pronouncement of the Rural Recon- 
struction Association, whose master spirit, Mr. Montague Fordham, is 
a wise statesman if ever there was one. [t is to be hoped that his latest 
little book, The Land and Life, Routledge, 4s., will receive an access of 
strength from all good rural philosophers. It is interesting to remember 
that Mr. Fordham, an English farmer, owes much of his insight to long 
practical experience on Russian farms. The present, temporary address 
of the Association is “The Severals,” Seer Green, Beaconsfield. 


Breathing Zones 


In 2 potted biography of that energetic genius Loudon, whose centenary 
is about to be celebrated, appears the interesting detail that he urged 
the preservation or formation of “breathing zones” around our bigger 
towns. The “green belt” is not a new idea; and the earlier, humbler 
scheme is probably the better. Loudon deserves a real revival. He is a 
important in our landscape garden literature as John Evelyn himself 
Some of the more interesting events in his varied life are well outlined in 
The Field. 


In the Garden 


It is the conviction of some of our best vegetable gardeners that no 
variety of winter cabbage can rival “January King.” It looks rather 
large and coarse; but is nevertheless well flavoured and as firm as 4 
blown football. This firmness keeps the centre tender and absolutely 
proof against either rain or frost. Several enquiries reach me on the 
Christmas subject of hollies and how to multiply female plants. Seeds 
take a year and a half to germinate; but come up well. All hollies 
layer easily and can be multiplied easily even at a good size, simply by 
pinning down the boughs well into the earth. It is, however, better © 
cut a “tongue” below the bud or to half strangle with a band of fine 
wire. Good hedge hollies can still be bought and a proportion of female 
bushes guaranteed. W. Beacu THOMAS. 





The fact that goods made of raw materials in short supply owing 
to war conditions are advertised in this journal should not be taken 
as an indication that they are necessarily available for export. 
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This Word 


\\ FREEDOM 


We pass it on in well over 
700 different languages— 


and with it every other word that is 
written in the Bible for the glorious 
liberty of the children of God. 

Yet there are still millions in the 
bondage of ignorance who have 
never heard this liberating word. 
Will you make our work your interest? 








THE BRITISH AND FOREIGN 
BIBLE SOCIETY 


146, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, E.C.4 
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THESE SPLENDID MEN must not go un- 
rewarded for their work in saving life. 
In rewarding them the Life-boat Service 
has spent over £250,000 since war 
began. Help us to pay these rewards. 


ROYAL NATIONAL 


LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 
Life-Boat House, Boreham Wood, Herts. 


The Earl of Harrowby, Hon. Treasurer 
Lt.-Col. C. R. Satterthwaite, O.B.E., Secretary 


FALSE TEETH 


and false economy 


Artificial teeth can only effectively rep lace, natural ones as long as 
they fit absolutely perfectly. To persist in wearing a loose denture 
which causes discomfort and embarrassment is false economy, 
because the trouble can so easily be put right!’ KOLYNOS 
DENTURE FIXATIVE, for making false teeth fit firmly, will 


hold it securely in position for many hours, ensuring comfort, 








confidence and proper mastication. Re commended by Dentists. 
Handy sprinkler tins 1/3d, large ‘Economy’ size 3/3d, from 
all Chemists. 


DENTURE 


KOLYNOS PRYATVE 


Also ue KOLYNOS DENTURE POWDER for cleaning artificial teeth, 1/3d. 
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RAIL TRANSPORT 
is “Half the Rattle” 





loaded with 
WAR FREIGHTS 
run 
10 MILLION MILES 
every day 


BRITISH RAILWAYS 
GWR* LMS pgm LNER* SR 
Carry the War Load 


























. 2 
It’s a fortunate head 
that has never ached’ 


—Old Proverb. 


Medical science has progressed immeasurably since the 
days when the most usual way to anesthetise a patient 
before a surgical operation was to knock him out witha 
blow on the chin. Hygiene and better living conditions 
have eradicated some of the worst diseases of the middle 
ages ; medical science has discovered remedies for others. 
Yet one type of ailment has increased: nerve-strain is 
more widely prevalent than it was in the days before our 
civilisation produced the modern complicated technique 
of living. And nerve-strain finds its expression in the 
wearing, nagging nerve pains of every day: headache, 
toothache, neuralgia . . . danger signals, all of them, 
warning the sufferer that something needs looking into. 

What that something is, and how to set it right, only a 
doctor or a dentist can decide, but in the meantime every 
sufferer has the means to allay the pain itself. That is 
what ‘ Cogene’ is for; that is why doctors prescribe it. 

‘Cogene’ is a carefully balanced chemical combina- 
tion of four pain-relieving drugs. It is non-habit forming 
and produces no harmful after-effects as a single drug is 
apt to do; yet it will relieve the most harassing nerve 
pain in a surprisingly short time. Ask your doctor about 
*“Cogene’. It can be bought from any chemist at 1/1}d. 
a tube. 

Never forget, though, that while * Cogene’ 
the pain, it cannot remove the cause of the pain:: 
or a dentist can do that. 


‘COGEN E’ 


(Regd. Trade Mark) Brand Tablets 
1 A ‘GENATOSAN’ PRODUCT 


will relieve 
only a doctor 
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